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No, 
7975 
4761 
4762 
7971 


An authoritative analysis of 
The Symphonies of 
SIBELIUS 


by SIMON PARMET 


In writing this analysis, the author received the full support of Sibelius, and, 
further, was asked by the composer to assist him in revising and correcting 
printing errors in the symphonies. Since the early works are in the traditional 
symphonic form, the author has concerned himself in their case with the 
music of which they are made and their essential Finnish quality, besides 
pointing out the usual mistakes in performance. In the later symphonies, 
however, he has shown Sibelius’s great significance as an innovator in symphonic 
form; a development culminating in the single movement of the Seventh 
Symphony. A later chapter is concerned with the mysterious Eighth, the 
symphony which has never come to light. Dmy 8vo, 106 musical examples, 
frontis. and § line drawings. 21/— net. 
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edited by 
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LAZARE SAMINSKY (NEW YORK) 


DEFEAT OF CASAR JULIAN, Opera in 3 Acts. 
Just published by J. & W. Chester, Ltd., London. 


THE DAUGHTER OF JEPHTA, Cantata-Pantomime. 
Performances in Rome, New York, Vienna, Jerusalem, composer conducting. 
“Poignant, puissant, barbaric.” (New York critics). 


FIFTH SYMPHONY (City of Solomon and Christ) 
World premiére, New York, April 1958: National Orchestra and Chorus, Leon 
Barzin conducting 
Published by Carl Fischer, New York. 
“An imaginative, well built work handling chorus and orchestra with great skill.” John Briggs, N. Y.Times. 
“The individuality of Saminsky’s music gives this interesting work a vigor and color all its own.” 
Miles Kastendieck, N.Y. Journal-American. 
THREE SHADOWS: Performed by Colonne Orchestra, Paris, November 1957, 
composer conducting. Previously given by New York Philharmonic (4 times), 
Chicago Symphony, Detroit and Buenos Aires Orchestra, etc. 
Published by J. & W. Chester, Ltd., London. 


“Music of the Three Shadows is by a master of contemporary music.”” Figaro, Paris, November 1957. 


NEW BOOK 
ESSENTIALS OF CONDUCTING 
(Dobson Books, London) 
“Lazare Saminsky, well known as a composer and author, succeeds brilliantly in his brief, tightly 
packed chapters.” Eric Blom, Music & Letters. 

“An interesting essay by a deeply serious musician.”” Martin Cooper, Daily Telegraph, London. 
“A splendid book with admirable notes on control of orchestra, choral ensemble, tradition, etc.” 

H.H. in Musical Opinion, London. 

All obtainable through: 


J. & W. CHESTER, LTD., LONDON 
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LENNOX BERKELEY 
SONATINA 


for 
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DE FALLA Price 2/6 net 
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STUDIES 


IN THE HISTORY OF MUSIC 


Edited by EGON WELLESZ 


MUSIC IN MEDIEVAL BRITAIN 


FRANK LI. HARRISON 
Fully illustrated, Gos. net 


“This outstanding book, in fact, contains a wealth of information taken from many 
scattered and not easily accessible sources, here gathered together for the first 
time by a scholar with a rare gift for organisation and readability.” 

ALEC ROBERTSON, in The Manchester Guardian 


THE FUGUE IN BEETHOVEN’S 
PIANO MUSIC 


JOHN V. COCKSHOOT 
Illustrated with musical examples, 32s. net 


“A magnificent work of scholarship and more readable than it might have been. 
The bar-by-bar analyses are concerned with music as well as with fugal technique, 
and there are useful preliminary chapters on the chief developments in contra- 
puntal theory before Beethoven, and on Beethoven’s own contrapuntal studies, 
both of which have considerable historical interest.” 

The Manchester Guardian 


Further titles to be announced later 


MICHAEL TIPPETT 
Moving into Aquarius 


18s. net 
“Here is ‘food for thought’ in plenty, and it makes this book as necessary an 


introduction to Mr. Tippett’s music as a book of exhaustive analysis.” 


Times Literary Supplement 


published by 
ROUTLEDGE & KEGAN PAUL 
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THE ART OF 


Giuseppe de Luca 


Arias from: Rigoletto, Don Carlos, La Traviata, Ernani’, 
Il Trovatore, La Forza del Destino’, Faust, 

I Gioielli della Madonna; Siviglia 

with "GRACE ANTHONY, ALFIO TEDESCO and *GIOVANNI MARTINELLI 
CDN-1012 


Galli-Curci 


Arias from: La Traviata, Roméo et Juliette (Gounod), 
Les Pécheurs de Perles, Dinorah, Rigoletto; 5 
Air and variations; The last rose of summer; 
Lo, hear the gentle lark; Home sweet home; 
My old Kentucky home; La capinera 

CDN-1004 ERI 


Rosa Ponselle the 


Arias from: La Vestale, Ernani, Aida; sud 
On wings of dream; Ave Maria (Kahn); Serenade (Tosti); fror 
Good-bye; A vuochella; Luna d’estate; 

Elegie; When I have sung my songs 

Arias from: La Gi da, L’Afri » Norma, 
La Forza del Destino; A l’aimé; Si tu le voulais; thre 
The nightingale and the rose 
CDN-1006/7 


Lily Pons 


Arias from: Lakmé, Lucia di Lammermoor, 
Rigoletto, Dinorah, Il Barbiere di Siviglia', Mignon; 
Estrellita; Villanelle 

with 'GIUSEPPE DE LUCA | 
CDN-1011 fort 
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RECORDS MAGAZINE —Complete details of all Decca-group 
stereo and mono releases. Full colour. Your monthly guide to good 
record buying. Sixpence from your dealer or newsagent. 
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Music and Letters 


JULY 1959 


VOLUME XL NO. 3 


Music AND LETTERS was founded in 1920 by the late A. H. Fox Strangways. It 

was continued by the late Richard Capell and is now the property of Music 

and Letters Limited, a Company limited by guarantee and comprising repre- 

sentatives from the Royal Musical Association and Oxford University Press 
and others. 


BusINEss AND EDITORIAL ADDREss: 44 Conduit Street, London, W.1. 
ADVERTISING: G. Hopkins, 53 Radcliffe Road, London, N.21. 


ERIC BLOM (1888-1959) 


By FRANK Howes 


Eric BLom, who was a director as well as editor of Music & Letters, 
died while the present issue was in preparation. He had been ill with 
bronchitis and influenza in the early part of the year but he attended 
the luncheon in honour of Mr. Edric Cundell on 2 April and seemed 
to be mending. His death at the age of 70 was therefore comparatively 
sudden and unexpected. Professor Westrup, who was an old friend 
from Birmingham days, has generously undertaken to see this 
number through the press. 

Most readers will be aware of Dr. Blom’s services to music 
through a career of great distinction, which was acknowledged by 
the conferment on him of the C.B.E. in 1955 and of the honorary 
degree of D.Litt. by the University of Birmingham in the same year. 
They will have read his journalism successively in The Manchester 
Guardian, The Birmingham Post and The Observer. They will know his 
admirable critical biography of Mozart in the Master Musicians 
series, of which he was editor. They will continue to be grateful for 
his extensive revision and modernization of ‘Grove’. But it is fitting 
to record here his services to Music & Letters, of which he was editor 
for two periods which together total eighteen years. 

Music & Letters has never made a profit for its proprietors, nor 
paid any emolument to its editors. Arthur Fox Strangways eventu- 
ally had to give it up because he lived longer than he had budgeted 
for. It was then (in 1937) taken over by his friend Richard Capell, 
who asked Eric Blom to edit it. This arrangement lasted till 1950, 
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206 MUSIC AND LETTERS 


when Blom became involved with ‘Grove’ and Capell became his own 
editor. On Capell’s death in 1954 it became Blom’s property (or 
rather his liability) and he resumed his editorship. To secure the 
journal’s continuing existence Blom handed it over to a company, 
of which he was one director while the others are nominees of the 
Royal Musical Association and the Oxford University Press. There 
can be no harm now in revealing that for the good of Music @ 
Letters Blom from time to time for special purposes put his hand into 
his private pocket in order to secure what he considered a desirable 
size and quality. What, therefore, he bestowed upon his readers over 
the years in time, energy, scholarship and money value is beyond 
computation. 

Those who worked with or for him know his systematic way of 
handling his copy for the printer—the little typed slip for a book 
review, the mark of his green ink on a proof. Readers will have 
noticed the wide range of subjects which he attracted to our journal, 
and they may or may not have observed the accuracy of their 
presentation on the page. They will not know how he spotted the 
young writer of talent, how he secured for our pages important 
products of historical research. If he had a fault as an editor it was 
excessive generosity: he accepted more articles and allowed his 
contributors more space than the conditions of publication really 
permitted. His own urbane writing found a place among the 
reviews, but he knew that an editor’s business is to edit, not to write, 
his periodical, though a glance through the files will reveal valuable 
contributions from his pen when he was not the editor. His colleagues 
remember him as a man with a gentle expression, a fierce integrity, 
a quiet sociability—he had many young friends—and a playful, 
sub-acid wit. He gave much of himself to Music & Letters. 
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‘EMILIA DI LIVERPOOL’ 


By JEREMY ComMMONS 


‘Em1Lia Di LIvERPOOL’, Donizetti’s sixteenth opera, the thirteenth to 
see the stage’, was written in 1824, when he was twenty-six years old. 
Its success was but moderate, its life short; it soon sank, like the 
Sleeping Beauty, into an oblivion not to be disturbed for more than 
a hundred years. But two years ago, when the city of Liverpool 
celebrated the 750th anniversary of the granting of its charter, it was 
decided to revive it. On 12 June 1957 ‘Emilia di Liverpool’ (or, as 
it should strictly have been called, ‘L’eremitaggio di Liwerpool’) was 
given in a concert version by the Liverpool Music Group, conducted 
by Fritz Spiegl. It was realized at the time of this performance that 
the opera has a complicated textual background: there is more than 
one version extant. But without consulting the composer’s manu- 
script, which exists in Naples at the Conservatory of Music, San 
Pietro a Majella, it was impossible to elucidate the problems 
involved. This present study is the result of an interest which began 
at the time of the Liverpool revival. 


STAGE HISTORY 

‘Emilia di Liverpool’, described as a “dramma semi-serio per 
musica”, was first produced at the Teatro Nuovo, Naples, on 
28 July 1824. The cast was as follows?: 


Emilia Signora Melas 
Candida, Governante del Ritiro Signora Checcherini 
Luigia Signora Grassi 

Don Romualdo Sig. Casaccia 
Claudio di Liverpool, sotto spoglia dischiavo Sig. Fioravanti 
Federico, segretario di D. Romualdo Sig. Zilioli 

Il Conte, sordo, padre di Luigia Sig. de Nicola 

Un villano, fattore del ritiro Sig. Papi 


Despite a number of well-known names here—Casaccia and 
Fioravanti in particular—the piece was not at first greatly applauded, 
and the critics were more kind than enthusiastic. But its popularity 
increased as the season went on, and in August 1825, in a tardy 


‘If we include in the list of his works ‘Piccioli virtuosi ambulanti’, uf which he 
composed only the introduction and, taken from an earlier opera, one aria. 

2 The original libretto, published for this first production by the Tipografia Flautina, 
gives only the bare names of the characters and their interpreters; the further details 
added here are taken from the Neapolitan ‘Programma Giornaliero’, 4 December 1838. 
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report from Naples, the English musical periodical “The Harmonicon’ 
announced: 


A new opera was produced here from the pen of Donizetti, 
entitled Emilia, which was but coldly received in the first representa- 
tions, but afterwards became rather a favourite. 


The librettist of this original version is unknown. He is not 
named in the libretto, and on the title-page of Donizetti’s manu- 
script—admittedly a title-page written later when the manuscript 
was bound—it is specifically said: “‘Poesia Anonimo/Musica di 
Donizetti’. 

A moderate success, ‘Emilia’ does not seem to have held the 
stage at Naples with any great tenacity3, nor to have made the 
rounds of other Italian theatres. It comes as rather a surprise, 
therefore, that on 18 August 1824, only one month after the first 
performance, Donizetti wrote to Mercadante, who was then in 
Vienna: 


Ecco un [sic] occasione nella quale mi devi prestare la pi grande 
amicizia. La mia Emilia verra data a Vienna, al second’ atto ci sono 
dei pezzi nuovi perché i vecchi erano di pit: poco effetti di questi, 
a te li raccomando percid, ma non solo quelli, raccomando tutta 
lopera; tu conosci la mia maniera di scrivere, e sai bene dove delle 
volte abbisogna qualche alterazione di tempo, fa tu adunque che in 
tutto affido: la parte di Lablache, come la fece Fioravanti, cosi conosco 
che gli sara un po’ scommoda, io ho puntato qualche cosa, ma per 
lo pit ’autore, é il pessimo per queste cose perché vive colle prime 
idee, fra voi altri due potete aggiustar tutto.* 


This, so soon, but one month after the first performance: one is 
tempted to wonder whether the date has been correctly deciphered. 
But in fact there can be no doubt. At this time Mercadante actually 
was in Vienna to produce three operas at the Karntnertor Theatre, 
and never, to the best of my knowledge, was he to return there 
again. And while there, he must have received the above letter, the 
only evidence I can produce for the second version of ‘Emilia di 
Liverpool’. Did he oblige by making the necessary alterations? Was 
‘Emilia’ ever actually performed in Vienna? Is there any surviving 
score? In Vienna itself it may be possible to find the answers to these 
questions, but in the meantime this second version must remain an 
unpenetrated mystery.° 


3 It made at least one brief reappearance: at the Teatro Nuovo in December 1838, 
when it was given three performances. 

4 Zavadini, ‘Donizetti: vita. musiche. epistolario’ (Bergamo, 1948), p. 242. ; 

5 If produced, it can have attracted little attention, since it finds no mention in 
R. Wallaschek, ‘Das K. K. Hofoperntheater’ (Vienna, 1909). 
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But our story is not yet finished: in 1828, during Lent, there was 
produced at the Teatro Nuovo in Naples “‘L’Eremitaggio di Liwerpool, 
Melo-dramma semi-serio in due atti poesia del Signor Giuseppe 
Checcherini Musica del Maestro Signor Gaetano Donizetti”’. 
The cast on this occasion was as follows®: 


Claudio di Liwerpool, padre di Signor Fioravanti 
Emilia Signora Fischer 
Il Colonnello Villars, sotto nome 
di Tomson Signor Manzi 
Il Conte Asdrubale, zio di Signor Luzio 
Bettina Signora Checcherini Marianna 
Candida, consuora di Emilia Signora Checcherini Francesca 
Giacomo, fattore dell’ eremo Signor Muraglia 


It is interesting to note that Fioravanti again sang Claudio; Casaccia 
was replaced by his no less famous contemporary, Gennaro Luzio. 
And for the Checcherinis it seems to have been a family affair: 
Francesca again sang the part of Candida, which she had created in 
1824; her husband was credited with the libretto, and their daughter 
Marianna, who was to continue singing at the Teatro Nuovo for 
many years, sang Bettina. 

It will be seen that the two lists of characters, for 1824 and 1828, 
do not exactly correspond, and upon examination of the librettos 
it becomes clear that now, in 1828, we are dealing with yet a third 
version. Nor are the changes slight: it is not merely a question of a 
new aria being inserted or substituted here and there. The libretto 
has been completely rewritten, the dramatts persone have been slightly 
changed, and there are substantial modifications in the music. 
‘L’Eremitaggio di Liwerpool’, in fact, is a complete and thorough 
recasting of the whole opera. 

But its success does not appear to have been any greater than 
that of the original version four years earlier. Still calling it ‘Emilia 
di Liverpool’, Donizetti in a letter of 2 February 1828 merely 
mentions it in the course of a long list of operas in production that 
year at Naples. Although it was this third version that was published 
in vocal score by the Parisian house of Schonenberger, no one ever 
seems to have reproduced it until two years ago in Liverpool. 


THE SOURCE AND THE LIBRETTI 

Where did the story come from? 

Here the standard text-books on Donizetti maintain a significant 
silence; the programme of the 1957 Liverpool revival seems to take 


6 Taken from the libretto, printed for this production by the Stamperia dell’ Amminis- 
trazione Provinciale e Communale di Napoli. 
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it for granted that it was the original invention of Checcherini. My by 
own researches proved fruitless until in the Neapolitan theatrical re 
news-sheet, the ‘Programma Giornaliero’, I found the very name: he 
“Emilia di Liverpool, dramma in 5 atti del sig. Scatizzi’’, produced de 
at the Teatro dei Fiorentini, 3 November 1838. And there, in the W 
advertised cast, were names that left no possible doubt that this was 50 
the source of the opera: Claudio Liverpool, Emilia, Colonnello re 
Villery, Federico and Candida. sh 

In 1838, of course, it was not a new play. Records of earlier G 
performances soon followed: in the Public Gardens at Milan, for sa 
example, on 25 August 1820, and at the Teatro dei Fiorentini in re 


Naples on 4 July 1821 and again on 16 February 1824 (this last 
conveniently and significantly five months before the premiére of 
Donizetti’s opera). On the other hand, my continued efforts to 
find out when it was written have met with no success, and Signor 


Lisa, Contadina. Un Fabbro. Un Vecchio. _ 


Scatizzi, except for the fact that his Christian name was Stefano, Ne 
has eluded all enquiries. an 
But far more important, the text itself? turned up in the Biblio- re’ 
teca Livia Simoni, attached to the Museum at La Scala, Milan. One Er 
wonders how reputable this text is: no mention is made of the ex 
author, and it goes by the suspiciously inexact title of ‘Emilia di C] 
Laverpaut’. But in the absence of any other text we must needs ha 
accept it as authentic. The characters do not exactly correspond He 
with those of either operatic version: co 
Claudio di Laverpaut [sic] Padre di " 
Emilia 
Colonnello Willers [sic] Padre di hit 
Luigia ace 
Generale Salignis [sic, but elsewhere Saligny | ser 
Federigo, suo Ajutante i pu 
Candida, Direttrice del Ritiro ; the 
Placido, servo del Colonnello 


It is a dated little play, filled with exaggerated sentiments and : Cl: 
inexhaustible moralizing, written in the stilted theatrical prose of 


the day. But at the same time it still makes good reading. It has |__| 
form: the plot is well constructed and theatrically effective, giving it — ea 
a firm back-bone of interest. It is a story of retribution, neatly {; he 
brought about by history’s apparently repeating itself. Emilia, | to 


long before the opening of the drama, was abducted and seduced 


7 Published in ‘Collana di tragedie, drammi e commedie scelte di diversi autori’, 
Vol. V (Leghorn, Tipografia G. P. Pozzolini, 1828). nez 
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by Col. Willers. Her mother died of grief and her father, Claudio, 
returned from abroad at precisely the right moment to find his 
home a scene of desolation and lamentation. Nor could anything be 
done to save Emilia’s good name, since it was discovered that 
Willers was already a married man. Now, many years later and 
soon after the opening of the drama, Willers is lucky enough to be 
rescued from his damaged carriage, and unlucky enough to find 
shelter, together with his daughter Luigia, her elderly fiancé 
General Saligny, and her youthful admirer Federigo, at the very 
same hermitage that shelters Emilia, long since become quite un- 
recognizable as the result of a year’s madness: 


E questa terribile malattia alterd in si fatta guisa i miei deline- 
amenti e la mia voce, prima dolce e soave, che pit alcuno in adesso 
mi riconoscerebbe. 


Needless to say, Claudio also reappears unrecognized on the scene, 
and the drama that follows is one of verbal ambiguities, sudden 
revelations, threats and repentances. But its main situation is that 
Emilia manages to make the guilty Willers believe himself in 
exactly the same position as that once occupied by her own father 
Claudio: she conceals Luigia and Federigo, and gives out that they 
have eloped. Willers is made to drink his cup of remorse to the dregs. 
He is determined that, once captured, Federigo shall either publicly 
confess his guilt or die, and it is Claudio, still unknown to him, who 
brings him news that Federigo has in fact been apprehended and 
awaits his pleasure, provided only that he, Willers, will pledge 
himself to Claudio to perform a return service. The bargain is 
accepted without suspicion; Willers enquires the nature of the 
service, and finds himself faced with precisely the same choice: 
public confession or death. Only now does he recognize Claudio as 
the father of his victim, and the recognition leaves him demoralized. 
He accepts a pistol but is unable to use it: “‘uccidimi, puniscimi, tu 
sei l’arbitro del mio destino’. At this moment Emilia enters, and 
Claudio presents her with his weapon, telling her to complete her 
own revenge. But if time has changed the face and voice of Emilia, 
it has not touched her heart: she fires the pistol in the air, and 
learning that Willers is truly repentant—and a widower—bestows 
her hand upon him. Luigia and Federigo emerge from concealment 
to receive Willers’s consent to their marriage, and all ends in an 
atmosphere of good-will and forgiveness. 

Whatever we may think of such a plot, we must admit that it is 
neatly thought out; as an intrigue it stands well. As Scatizzi treated 
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it, it moves rapidly and excitingly. Each act ends on a note of 

climax—the storm in which Willers’s carriage is wrecked; a scene I 
in which Claudio and Emilia torture each other with dark hints a 
that if one had a father, the other had a daughter; Emilia’s discovery 

of Willers’s identity; Claudio’s final self-revelation to his daughter; fi 
the last scene of universal love and charity. It was an ideal operatic h 
plot as it stood: a little trimming to reduce it to manageable length E 
was the only necessary modification. The scene divisions were there it 
already: Acts III and V automatically provided the concerted | ) 
finales required by operatic convention of the time. i of 

Why then was the anonymous librettist of the first operatic | 

version of 1824 not content to accept it as it stood? Why, when he y' 
chose to include an extensive spoken dialogue anyway, did he f th 


decide, not on a light task of pruning, but on a drastic one of | as 


amputation and reconstruction? Why, given a play whose main | to 
merit was an admirably developed plot, did he so change the | id 
relationships of the characters that he destroyed the central situa- su 
tion, that of the apparent repetition of history? His treatment [| wi 
amounted to nothing less. Emilia and Claudio survive in both name of 
and part, it is true, but the party rescued from the overturned | Wi 
carriage is much changed. It is now led by a certain Don Romualdo, hi 
a Neapolitan aristocrat who has come to England in search of the | C] 
maiden to whom he was betrothed in his youth. The maiden, of th 
course, is Emilia, but Don Romualdo arrives to find her flown. He [| in 
has not been slow to find solace elsewhere, however, and is now 

returning to Naples in the company of his new fiancée, Luigia, and } at 
the Count, her very aged, very deaf father. The party is completed | spe 
by Romualdo’s newly engaged secretary, Federico, who in this br. 


version is both the seducer of Emilia (‘‘col finto nome del Colonnello : rey 


Villars’) and the lover of Luigia. 
Here there is one change of outstanding importance: the Willers f ha 


and the Federigo of the original play have been fused into one mu 
person, Federico. The consequences are far-reaching. The new | wh 
Federico cannot be put into Claudio’s shoes since he hasno daughter: | an 
at one stroke the librettist has destroyed the centre of the plot. The | vol 
result, as seen in the text itself, is that all moves well to begin with, | me 
but less well in the later stages. We start with Emilia relating her | hur 


past to Candida; the travellers are rescued from their carriage; * flay 
Claudio reveals himself to the audience in soliloquy; Emilia realizes 

that Romualdo is her erstwhile fiancé and confesses her identity ~ 
to him; Claudio, without revealing himself, very pointedly threatens + al 
Federico; and in a quintet, ‘“Giusto ciel”, Emilia and Federico are com1 
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brought face to face. From this point onwards events move slightly 
less happily. This was the obvious place in which to end the first 
act’, but instead there are three more scenes: Federico, although 
wishing to flee, is made to stand meekly by while he is unmasked in 
front of Luigia, who for her own part promptly betrays her love for 
him in front of her fiancé Romualdo; Claudio reveals himself to 
Emilia and pardons her; and the act ends with another ensemble 
in which Emilia prevents Claudio from declaring his identity to all, 
by announcing that he is a friend of her father, come with details 
of the latter’s death. 

We have reached the end of Act I, half-way through the opera: 
yet, despite the new complication introduced by Emilia’s declaration 
that Claudio is her father’s friend, the plot is already as complete 
as the librettist’s maltreatment of the relationships can allow it 
to be. All that should strictly follow is Claudio’s revelation of his 
identity to Federico, and the ultimate scene of forgiveness. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that the second act is heavy with irrelevancies: 
with Luigia’s attempts to placate Don Romualdo, with the attempts 
of the deaf old Count to discover what is going on around him, and 
with Federico’s pleading with Candida to intervene with Emilia on 
his behalf. Dramatically it remains dead until the very end, when 
Claudio leads Federico down to the family vault of the Liverpools, 
there to complete his vengeance. But as in the play, Emilia arrives 
in time to prevent the catastrophe. 

In the comic and semi-serio operas produced at the Teatro Nuovo 
at this time, it was the custom to have at least one comic character 
speaking Neapolitan dialect. These operas, in fact, form a minor 
branch of the venerable history of Neapolitan comedy. But they 
represent Neapolitan comedy far from its best, for it is virtually 
the same comic character who appears in every opera: a likeably 
harmless rascal, distinctly lecherous in character, who expends 
much time explaining how he left Naples and arrived in his present 
whereabouts. Romualdo is cast in this very mould. Scatizzi’s genial 
and generous General Saligny is discarded, and in place of his 
voluble conversation, richly swaggering beneath a weight of military 
metaphors, we have the not unamusing but more stereotyped 
humour of Don Romualdo. His whole character, and the whole 
flavour of his speech, is adequately summed up in the lines with 


8 There is evidence that the opera was originally planned in three acts, and that this 
was to have been the finale of the first: see ‘A Note on the Manuscripts and Printed 
Score’, I(d). But even if this plan had been realized, it would not have affected my 
comments on the arrangement of the material. 
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which he introduces himself to Emilia: 


Io so appassionato de belle pitture, e quanno vedo no quadro de 
Franceschiello comm’ a buje mo . . . non me sazio maje de sorchi- 
aremillo coll’ uocchie: a ba non credere a lo mutto quanno dice, ca 
ogne disgrazia non bene pe fa male! siano benedette le tronole de 
stammatina, che ce hanno procurato lo piacere de vedé sto ritiro de 
belle nenne, e de vuje specialmente, che tra le belle site la capotrotta. 


Humour of an even less subtle variety is provided by the Count, 
Luigia’s deaf father, who mistakes everything that is said to him 
and falls into puns at every phrase. The result is more irritating 
than funny. 

Although Emilia’s part remains the same, her character is much 
changed. Scatizzi’s heroine was neither young nor pretty; she was 
warm-hearted it is true, but brusque and tart in manner. This is 
how she dealt with the beggars who came seeking alms at her door: 


E sempre debbo essere disturbata? Ve l’ho detto mille volte che 
scacciate questi importuni. La compiacenza li moltiplica, e li rende 
pit arditi. 

And their dismissal reads: 
Eh, dico: volete rovinarmi. Andate al diavolo. Via di qua, via, 
via maledetti. (li spinge via) Coloro mi hanno stancata. Sono 
insopportabili. 
Such healthy asperity did not appeal to the anonymous librettist. 
His Emilia is the weakly-drawn sentimental heroine of so much 
nineteenth century drama; a sweet-tempered ministering angel 
(‘in mezzo alle sue angosce sempre rammenta i suoi poverelli”) who 
piously expiates her sins by distributing largesse: 
Amici miei, prendete . . . (scuotendosi, e dando danaro 
a’ poverelli) 
Preghiere al ciel volgete . 


Coro: Che siate benedetta 
Di tanta carita! 


So many changes—and none of them for the better: it is difficult to 
believe that the anonymous librettist even had a copy of the play 
in front of him. This supposition is strengthened when we examine 
sections in detail. The narratives of past events given by Emilia 
and Claudio are particularly enlightening. The chronology to be 
drawn from them is totally different in each work. According to 
Scatizzi, matters had transpired thus: Claudio went overseas 
leaving sixteen-year-old Emilia at home with her mother. While he 
was away Emilia fell in love, eloped, repented, and arrived home 
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after a month’s absence to find her mother dead. Claudio returned 
at precisely the same moment and solemnly cursed her. She took 
refuge in a ritiro governed by her aunt, and soon after, upon agreeing 
to reveal her seducer’s name, was reconciled with her father. The 
name, however, proved false, and nothing further could be done to 
trace the villain. Then, when out walking one day, Emilia met him 
face to face. His identity as Col. Willers was revealed, but the 
additional fact that he was already married sent Emilia out of her 
reason, and she did not recover until a year later, when she found 
that Willers 


si era involato al rigore della giustizia, tornando nella sua patria?, 
e che mio padre, vivendo nel solo desiderio di vendicarsi, . . . era 
passato in Marsilia per raggiungere lo scellerato. 


Fifteen years passed: Emilia grew old, soured and ugly. She believed 
that her father must have been lost at sea, but in reality he had 
fallen into slavery on the North African coast. Eventually he managed 
to escape, and, still intent on revenge, arrived back in the vicinity 
of the hermitage on the very day when a carriage was damaged in 
a sudden storm. 

The anonymous libretto uses a totally different and much simpli- 
fied chronology. Claudio went overseas when Emilia was a baby. 
In his absence a dishonest agent despoiled him of his property, 
blackened his name and procured his exile. He fell into slavery on 
the North African coast, and a false report of his death eventually 
reached England. After twenty years he escaped and returned home 
to find his daughter ruined and his wife dead. At this stage Emilia 
had been eighteen months at the hermitage. Claudio was told that 
she was repentant, but, true Doubting Thomas, he wished to see for 
himself, determined, should the sincerity of her penitence not 
measure up to his standards in such matters, to wreak his vengeance 
both on her and on her seducer. The day after his arrival in the 
vicinity of the hermitage a carriage was overturned in a sudden 
storm. 

At first glance there does not appear to be much to choose 
between these two time-schemes, but whereas Scatizzi’s is clearly 
presented and satisfactory at all points, the anonymous librettist’s 
more cryptic presentation results in a number of apparent in- 
consistencies. Candida confuses us when she speaks of the supposed 
fate of Claudio: one moment she tells us he is ““morto schiavo ne’ 
bagni dell’ Affrica’’, the next “ucciso in un combattimento da’ 


9 Willers was obviously French, although this is the only time the fact is mentioned. 
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barbari Affricani, che predarono il vascello’’. It is confusing too that 
Claudio should paint his homecoming so vividly: 
Misero me! non trovo 
Che pianto, che terror! A 
when in fact the death of his wife and Emilia’s retirement to her ” 
mountain retreat were events eighteen months out of date. Then 
again, we may ask how he recognizes Federico so easily. They had 
certainly never met, but the moment they are on stage together 
Claudio remarks to himself: 
Eccolo! quegli é l’empio seduttore di mia figlia: il suo finto nome T. 
nulla valse a celarlo alle mie ricerche. cc 
And finally, if Claudio has been believed dead twenty years, why - 
does the king go to the convenient trouble of pardoning him? : Pe 

Cla. . . . io sono quel Claudio di Liverpool, che per vendicare we 
una figlia, una moglie sacrificata da questo perfido, si espone a’ rigori 
di una proscrizione, tornando nella terra natia. 

Fed. Consolati Liverpool; la tua innocenza si é conosciutae la j 
giustizia de’ magistrati na punito il calunniatore, restituendoti agli th 
onori, ed al possesso delle tue sostanze. Fu pubblicato questo decreto [| pe 
pochi giorni prima della nostra partenza da Londra. we 

The chronology and past history of this 1824 version are in fact tre 
watertight, but their confused presentation leaves much to be its 
desired. sig 
But the question of chronology is only one example of numberless_ | 18 
divergences between Scatizzi’s play and the 1824 libretto. Even when CI 
the situations appear to be parallel, there are still marked differences yee 
of detail. It is as if the librettist, without access to a text and with | 
much resort to his own imagination, were mentally reconstructing a _ onl 
play he had seen some months earlier and did not remember in | __He 
exact detail, except—and here we have the one surprising parallel | a-d 
that would seem to give the lie to my suggestion—except for one , arr 
verbal echo. In the original drama, when Claudio first comes on the | = An 
stage, he narrates his story to the assembled company. He has | are 
already recognized Willers, and with pointed innuendo tells how | 
he intends to track down and punish the man who has destroyed | ine 
his family: Spo 
Ora lo vedo, gli parlo, lo tengo nelle mie mani: scellerato! Tu mi en 
strappasti dal seno gli oggetti pil cari, tu m’involasti l’onore ... for 


é giunto l’istante terribile della tua punizione. Quest’istante lho 
sospirato anni ed anni. Ho avuto presente il tuo aspetto senza che [| disc 
la mia destra abbia potuto insanguinarsi nel tuo perfido cuore... | fina 
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no, non é pit immagine del tuo volto, é il tuo volto medesimo che 
io divoro con i miei sguardi. Eccoti . . . ecco cid che io dird, 
quando la sorte mi fara incontrare il mio nemico. 


And in the libretto, in abbreviated form, we read almost the same 
words: 


Ora mi mantiene in vita il desiderio di vendetta. Scellerato! tu mi 
strappasti dal seno gli oggetti pit cari, tu m’involasti l’onore . . .’ 
l’onore . . . ecco cid che dird quando la sorte mi fara trovare il 
mio nemico. 


The similarity cannot be overlooked, but need we suppose direct 
contact with the original play to account for it? It is an important 
moment: the tension runs high as Claudio almost betrays himself. 
Perhaps this in itself may have been enough to recall the exact 
wording to the librettist. Be it as it may, it stands isolated: the only 
verbal parallel of any note to be found anywhere in the two works. 


We have already seen Donizetti’s comment on his own music in 
the letter he wrote to Mercadante: “‘. . . al secondo atto ci sono dei 
pezzi nuovi perché i vecchi erano di pit poco effetti di questi”, and 
we have similarly seen that this 1824 libretto, no very laudable 
treatment of Scatizzi’s play, was dramatically unsatisfactory in 
itself, especially in the second act. But the most tacit and yet most 
significant comment on its value is the existence of the version of 
1828, so different, so drastically rewritten. Both Donizetti and 
Checcherini, it would seem, went to work with all the fury of four 
years’ unexpressed dissatisfaction. 

Checcherini threw out the whole of the 1824 libretto, salvaging 
only the words of those musical items Donizetti wished to retain. 
He discarded the whole of the spoken dialogue: not so many as half- 
a-dozen lines survive. His new version tells the same story, but re- 
arranges it, shortens it and once again modifies the list of characters. 
And on the whole it is an artistic success: where there are faults they 
are usually inherited from the earlier version. 

The main aim was clearly to shorten the work: to omit all 
inessentials, to tighten up the action, to reduce the quantity of 
spoken dialogue. But Checcherini went farther and did not hesitate 
to suppress those comic elements which had certainly been of little 
effect in the original. Romualdo’s dialect speeches are all rewritten 
for Asdrubale, his new equivalent, and much of his patter-music is 
discarded: an aria, two duets, a trio and some music in the first 
finale. Mercifully, too, the deaf old Count disappears, together with 
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all his tedious punning, and Checcherini had the good sense to leave 
his seat in the carriage unoccupied. Luigia has turned into Bettina, 
now the niece, not the fiancée, of Don Asdrubale. In Scatizzi’s play 
she had played a small but indispensable part in the plot, for it was 
her supposed elopement with Federigo that formed the apparent 
repetition of history. In the 1824 libretto her part was expanded, but 
was no longer of importance to the plot since the apparent repetition 
of history was omitted. She still served one useful purpose: Federico’s 
flirtation with her gave us visual as well as verbal evidence of the 
instability of his moral character. Checcherini had the good judg- 
ment to see that her part was largely superfluous, and in his 1828 
libretto it is once again curtailed. Bettina’s position as Asdrubale’s 
niece, as opposed to his fiancée, automatically removes the scenes 
in which she tries to regain his affections; in Act I she again provides 
visual evidence of the infidelity and instability of Villars—or 
Tompson, to give him his Jatest name—and then she is quietly 
suppressed, appearing in the second act only in the opening chorus 
and in the final moments of jubilation. 

Further changes are to be found in the lay-out of the story. 
Checcherini was clearly displeased with the slow opening of the 
1824 libretto: the chorus of expectant beggars, Emilia’s long, 
explanatory, highly contrived dialogue with Candida, and the 
eventual interruption of the storm. In the 1828 libretto he opens the 
opera with the most exciting episode at his disposal: with the storm. 
Emilia’s appearance is held over to the second scene, inside the 
hermitage, by which time interest in her appearance has been 
aroused and the necessity for her narration removed by Claudio’s 
soliloquy (here brought forward from its place in the 1824 libretto) 
and his reaction when he discovers that, as he had suspected, 
Emilia is, in fact, in the hermitage. 

The conclusion of the first act is better managed, too. The 1824 
libretto, after the mutual recognition of Emilia and Federico, had 
prolonged the act with the unmasking of Federico before Luigia, and 
with Claudio’s self-revelation to Emilia: an arrangement, it will be 
remembered, that resulted in an excessively long first act and a far 
too short and yet heavily padded second. Checcherini went far 
towards solving the problem. He managed to insert the unmasking 
of Tompson before Bettina very briefly before the great scene of 
recognition between Emilia and Tompson; Emilia’s reconciliation 
with her father, on the other hand, he held over into the second act, 
which stood so desperately in need of a greater share of the marrow 
of the plot. So the first act ends where it most properly should, with 
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the true centre of the story: the moment when Emilia finds herself 
face to face with her seducer. 

The prospects for Act II were now much improved. It now 
contained two highlights of the plot: the reconciliation of Emilia and 
Claudio, and the final scene for Claudio and Tompson. Even so, 
Checcherini apparently still felt the need for extra weight and could 
not resist inserting a certain amount of padding. There is a highly 
artificial scene in which Candida and Giacomo, without mentioning 
any names, warn Asdrubale that someone, desperate of aspect and 
doubtless dark of design, is in search of him. Asdrubale finds out 
that it is Tompson, and when they meet—the one fearful lest the 
other should prove violent, the other racked by remorse and self- 
condemnation but in no way belligerent—there is a farcical scene 
of mutual misunderstanding. Fortunately these scenes are short; 
if they are no better than the would-be-comical scenes of 1824, at 
least they are no worse. 

Checcherini used the same chronology as that of the 1824 
libretto, climbing out of some pitfalls and falling into others. He 
avoided Claudio’s unconvincing immediate recognition of Federico, 
but his solution of letting Tompson confess his identity to Asdrubale 
in Claudio’s hearing is not much better. And at the end it is Claudio, 
recalled even though believed dead, who announces his own pardon: 

A tutt’ ignoto, qual profugo, io m’aggirava ramingo per queste balze, 

e nel core mi ardeva il desiderio di vendicare il tuo tradito onore 

pria di ritornar tranquillo al patrio suolo, giacché il Sovrano con- 


vinto della mia innocenza mi richiama alla patria, e mi torna in 
possesso de’ miei beni. 


There are several false notes here: the extreme lengths of private 
detection to which Claudio’s desire for revenge has carried him and, 
even more striking, the fact that, to render himself “‘a tutt’ ignoto’’, 
he has donned the garb of a slave. A slave in eighteenth- or nine- 
teenth-century England? Admittedly this mistake was inherited 
from the 1824 libretto, where we read of “Claudio lacero nelle 
vesti, con lunga barba, in abito di schiavo’’, but at least there he 
was always spoken of as “‘quel marinaio”’, whereas now, in 1828, he 
is recognized as both marinaio and schiavo. When he declines monetary 
reward for his assistance in rescuing the travellers from their carriage, 
for instance, Giacomo says to him: “Cid ti fa lode, e mostra che non 
sei uno schiavo quale apparisci’”’. 

The knowledge of English customs and geography is increasingly 
vague in each successive treatment of the story. Scatizzi had been 
either well-informed or happily reticent. No objection can be taken to 
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his making Candida say that “siamo quindici miglia distanti dalla 
citta”, for the cittd is presumably Liverpool. The author of the 1824 
libretto, on the other hand, wrote that “L’azione é in una valle, 
lontana poche leghe da Londra”, almost certainly thinking that 
Liverpool and London were neighbouring cities. But we must needs 
excuse him, since he nowhere actually names Liverpool as the 
scene of action. It is left for Checcherini to blunder into the gaping 
trap: “L’azione é nell’ Eremo di Liverpool a poca distanza da 
Londra”. 

Similarly there is nothing inadmissible in Scatizzi’s description li 
of the set for Act I: r 

Amena collina practicabile, alla cui sommita vedesi uno spazioso sl 

Ritiro con piccolo tempio, e campanile. F C 
But the 1824 author implicitly, and Checcherini explicitly, fell into : 0 
error when they transformed the Liverpool countryside into storm- 


beaten alps. Checcherini even brings us a chorus of Liverpudlian | e 
mountaineers who sing: 1) 
Fosca nube a noi minaccia lil 
Un terribile oragano, th 
Discendiamo presto al piano, 
Pria che venga a imperversar. TI 
Nowhere, from start to finish, does Checcherini’s revision reveal 
any reference to Scatizzi’s drama. Clearly he made no attempt to 
consult it, even though, since he was a well-known theatrical figure fo 
and for some time director of the Teatro dei Fiorentini, he should 
have had no trouble in obtaining a copy of it. It is idle to speculate E] 
what would have been the result if he had; equally idle, since there | 
was no direct influence one upon the other, to draw direct com- | i 
parisons between the two works. There are two possible ways of | Ac 
looking at his ‘Eremitaggio di Liwerpool’: firstly as an isolated | = 
libretto, when it seems merely a competent piece of work in the — ™ 
rather unsatisfactory semiserio vein; and secondly as a revision of ? ~ 


the libretto of 1824, when it must be admitted, from the point of 
view of construction at least, as being the work of a man of con- 
siderable theatrical ability. What is lacking—in both versions of 
the opera—is the touch of poetry and the sincerity and intensity of | 
emotion with which in a few years’ time, during the 1830’s, Felice 
Romani and Salvatore Cammarano were to revolutionize the 
lyric drama. 

Let us sum up the whole matter: 

Stefano Scatizzi wrote a drama with the title of ‘Emilia di 


Liverpool’ (or ‘Laverpaut’). 
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In 1824 an anonymous author made it the subject of a libretto, 
consisting of arias, recitatives and spoken dialogue. To conform with 
the accepted practice at the Teatro Nuovo, he introduced a comic 
character who speaks Neapolitan dialect. He changed some members 
of the cast, confused their relationships, destroyed the neat structure 
of the play and evolved a new, badly presented chronology. It is 
difficult to believe that he can have had a copy of the play in front 
of him. 

In 1828 Donizetti produced a revised version with a rewritten 
libretto, the acknowledged work of Giuseppe Checcherini. No 
recourse was had to the original play; nothing of the 1824 libretto 
survives beyond the words of some musical numbers. The Neapolitan 
Count is retained (with his part rewritten), although some of the 
other characters are again modified. This version uses the same 
chronology as that of 1824, but curtails the length of the opera, 
especially by employing a much shorter spoken dialogue. Although 
by no means a fine libretto, this revision sets the confused 1824 
libretto in order and is clearly the work of an able man of the 
theatre. 


THE MUSIC 


Donizetti’s share in the revision of 1828 is best shown by the 
following diagram: 


EMILIA DI LIVERPOOL L’EREMITAGGIO DI LIWERPOOL 
(1824) (1828) 

Act I, Scene ONE. Act I, Scene ONE. 

1. Preludio 1. Preludio 

2. Introduzione 2. Introduzione 
Coro “Attendiam tran- (a) Allegro ‘‘Fosca nube a 
quilli” (only in this ver- noi s’'avanza”’ 
sion). (b) “‘Accorrete, buona 

gente” 


(c) “Ah ca ncuorpo la 
paura” (Asdrubale) 
(d) Cantabile “Cara, serena 
i rai” (Tompson, 
Bettina, Asdrubale) 
3. Cavatina (Emilia) (e) ‘““Managgia lo viaggio” 
(as in the 1828 version). (only in this version). 
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4. Tempesta 


(only in this version). 


5. Recit. e Duetto (Romualdo, 
Federico) 
(a) Recit. “Fate coraggio” 
(b) Allegro spiritoso 
“A n’ommo che al- 
lancato” 
(c) Prestissimo ‘““Zompa . . 
va lesto” 
(only in this version). 


6. Cavatina (Claudio) 
(as in the 1828 version). 


ScENE Two 


7. Duetto (Emilia, Romualdo) 
“Che sia d’esso! oh sven- 
turata”’ 


8. Quintetto (Emilia, Candida, * 
Federico, Claudio, 
Romualdo) 

(a) Maestoso “‘Giusto ciel! 
che vedo!” 


(b) Allegro vivace ““Tu ad- 
donca si chillo”’ 

(c) Allegro “‘Gia s’offusca 
la mia mente” 

(only in this version). 


g. Aria (Don Romualdo) 
(a) Moderato “Comme! 
comme! nnamorata!”’ 

(b) ‘Se in tal smania’ 

(only in this version). 
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3. Cavatina (Claudio) 
(a) “In dura schiavitw” 
(b) Cavatina “Di una 
tradita madre” 
(c) Cabaletta ‘‘S’é ver, che 
sei pentita”’ 
(also in the 1824 version), 


ScENnE Two 


4. Cavatina (Emilia) 
(a) Scena ““Ecco miratela” 
(b) Cavatina ‘““Madre, deh 
placati”’ 
(c) Cabaletta “Or di con- 
tento” 
(also in the 1824 version). 


5. Duetto (Emilia, Asdrubale) 
sia d’esso! oh sven- 
turata”’ 


6. Terzetto (Tompson, Clau- 
dio, Don Asdrubale) 

(a) Andante ‘Ah! Qual 
mistero in lui si 
asconde!” 

(b) Allegro ““Ma tremi il 
perfido” 

(Only in this version). 


7. Finale (Tutti) 
(a) Maestoso ‘‘Giusto 
ciel! che vedo!” 


(b) Andante ‘Dell’ in- 
degno il turbamento” 

(c) Allegro ‘“‘Gia s’offusca 
la mia mente” 

(only in this version). 


Ac 


II. 
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10. Scena e Finale (Tutti) 
(a-d) Duetto (Emilia, Clau- 
dio; as in the version 
of 1828). 


(e) Maestoso “‘Pensace bu- 
ono Don Romua”’ 

(f) Stretta “Quant’é terri- 
bile questo mo- 
mento” 


(only in this version). 


Act II, Scene OnE 


11. Introduzione 
(Candida, Luigia, Coro) 
“E’ partito ? Non ancora” 


12. Duetto (Romualdo, Conte) 
(a) Allegro moderato 
“Ca tu me ngutte” 
(b) Pit allegro 
““Puozze mori de 
subeto” 
(only in this version). 


13. Terzetto (Emilia, Federico, 
Romualdo) 
(a) Andante mosso ‘Essa 
(b) ‘Mi pare, o mia 
Signora” 
(only in this version). 


Scene Two 


14. Duetto (Claudio, Federico) 
(a) Recit. “Ove mi traggi”’ 
(b) “‘Nel campo di valore”’ 
(c) Allegro moderato 
“Per te son misero”’ 


15. Finaletto (Tutti) 
Moderato 
“Discenda fausto Imene”’ 
(only in this version). 


Act II, Scene OnE 


8. Introduzione 
(Candida, Bettina, Coro) : 
partito ? Non ancora” 


g. Duetto (Emilia, Claudio) 
(a) Scena ‘‘Delle mie pene” 
(b) Moderato ‘Vive il 

padre ?” 
(c) Andante 
‘Deh! ti consoli, o 
figlia” 
(d) Allegro : 
“Oh come in un ‘ 
baleno” 
(also in the 1824 version). 


Scene Two 


10. Duetto (Claudio, Tompson) 
(a) Recit. “Ove mi traggi” 
(b) ‘‘Nel campo di valore” 
(c) Allegro moderato 
“Per te son misero”’ 


11. Rondd finale (Emilia, Coro) 
(a) Maestoso 
*‘Confusa é l’alma mia” 
(b) Allegro 
“Non intende il mio 
contento” 
(only in this version). 
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The great fault of the music—everywhere in the first version and 
nearly everywhere in the second—is that it scarcely ever comes 
to grips with the dramatic situation. Sometimes the fault is 
Donizetti’s, and his alone. When Emilia finds herself face to face 
with Federico (Tompson) in the first finale, her situation is almost 
as much fraught with dramatic possibilities as that of Bellini’s 
Norma, when Pollione blunders his way into her colloquy with 
Adalgisa. But Bellini, writing some eight years later than Donizetti, 
gave his Druid priestess a vigour quite lacking in Liverpudlian 
Emily: Emilia, until the beginning of the concertato, continues to 
turn out facile tunes like some agile but unconcerned marionette. 
Elsewhere the form itself—the opera semiseria—must share the blame, 
for all composers who attempted it were apt to find themselves 
sitting unhappily on the fence between the comic vein and the 
serious. In the duet “Che sia d’esso! oh sventurata” Emilia con- 
fesses to Romualdo (Asdrubale) that she is his erstwhile intended. 
The words she sings are serious, whereas Romualdo’s are comic; 
in the music one survives at the expense of the other, and the serious 
element is all but lost. There is charm and piquancy—and these 
remarks apply to many parts of the score besides this duet—there 
is point and wit, there is a neatness and a finish that are still of the 
eighteenth century; but there is little to match the melodrama of the 
story, most of which slips by musically unrealized. 

It is youthful music: the music of a composer who has yet to set 
his individual mark upon the Rossinian manner of writing that had 
swept through the theatres of Italy. But though at this time 
Donizetti was primarily an imitator—and could not match his 
master for gaiety and sparkle—he is not without an achievement of 
his own. Born in the north, at Bergamo, he had come south to 
Naples in 1822. He found that sunny city so much to his liking that 
he stayed there, and his music written to Neapolitan librettos soon 
showed the influence of his surroundings. ‘Emilia’ is the fourth 
comic or partially comic work he wrote there, and it shows an 
assured ease in the setting of the Neapolitan sections. It is not 
without reason that the Neapolitans declare that Donizetti under- 
stood their character and that they still look upon him as one of 
their own composers; nor is it irrelevant to recall that one of the 
most famous of all Neapolitan songs, ““Te voglio bene assaje”, came 
from his pen. 

Youthful music, enchanting melodies; but melodies that are not 
yet, as in his later operas, extended, truncated or accented into their 
most highly emotional and dramatic shapes. They are independent 
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little melodies: they seem to sing with a voice of their own and stand 
rebellious of adaptation to the emotion in hand. Even at their best 
they reveal only the beginnings of the later power of dramatic 
shaping—as in Claudio’s “In dura schiavitd”’, where the breaking-up 
of the regular pattern of note-lengths and the heavy-handed 
accentuation depict the ordeals of slavery. It is still redolent of the 
copy-book: like a weekly exercise, conscientiously written. 

A similarly immature feeling for dramatic expression can be 
seen in the Rossinian andante, ‘Dell’ indegno il turbamento’”’, added 
to the first finale in 1828. Dramatically the mere thought of adding 
such a broad, slow movement was a successful stroke, for without it 
the finale—the quintet of the 1824 version—had no great dis- 
tinction. But its value lies in its contrast with the music around it, 
not in itself. For there is no question of comparing it with the great 
dramatic concertati of later years, where each vocal line became 
independent and individualized; here the structure is so inflexible 
that the emotions have no opportunity to break free. Yet before 
we take Donizetti’s ability to task, we must realize that Checcherini— 
in a manner typical of all librettists before about 1830—hampered 
his imagination by giving the same speech to all the characters, 
adapting it to each only by changing the occasional word: 


Emilia, Claudio, Bettina and Asdrubale: 
(Dell’ indegno il turbamento 
I] delitto fé palese: 
Il piacer del suo tormento 
II mio core sollevo.) 


Candida: 
(Qual sorpresa! Che mai sento! 
I] delitto fé palese; 
La cagion del suo tormento 
Finalmente disveld!) 
Tompson: 


(Il suo detto in un momento 
I] delitto fé palese; 
La vergogna, il turbamento 
Come mai celar potrd!) 


Donizetti’s hands were tied. He did his best by accenting the 
important words—“‘turbamento” and “tormento”—but the result, 
though undeniably pretty, is wooden. Women first, men second, the 
top line taking the melody and the others supplying the harmony— 
all the characters sing their way through the same unchanging 
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rhythmical pattern. Mentally, we feel, Donizetti was but turning 
the handle of a barrel-organ. 

The most successful movements, naturally enough, are those $ 
where the tension of the libretto is at its highest; for example the . 
opening sections of the duets for Emilia and Claudio, and for ” 
Claudio and Federico (Tompson). Here, probably because the 
situations are wholly serious, the music is closer in style to the later 
operas; in the duet for the two men especially there is a force that 
is lacking in the more elegant eighteenth-century portions of the | 
score. D 

Between the two versions of 1824 and 1828 there is little apparent va 
development. But there is certainly an improvement within the fir 


same style. Just as the libretto became more concentrated during 

revision, so did the music: only the more successful items were 

retained, and all the new additions were of sure theatrical effect. 
Act II clearly illustrates the superiority of the revision. Two 


1824 items have been suppressed, both partially or completely 
comic; neither was necessary to the unfolding of the plot. There are 


oO 
> 


now but four musical items: a quiet introduction, the two serious ‘A 
duets already mentioned—both of focal importance to the plot— | __ es 
and, to wind matters up, a rondo finale for Emilia. This last number me 
calls for special mention and stands strictly outside al] that has been Te\ 
said. It is one of the new additions and replaces a finaletto, a simple the 


piece in which the principal characters sang each a verse, one after 
the other. The new aria is far more imposing. It begins with a slow 
maestoso, ““Confusa é l’alma mia”, which, although not of an immedi- 
ately striking nature, has a quiet thoughtfulness, a quality of gradual 


awakening, that make it the most distinguished item in the score. foll 
It is a young relation of “Ah non credea mirarti”’, for there is a ox 


quality of Bellinian cantilena in the long, flowing lines, an eloquence | 
and an emotional truth that have been heard nowhere else in the | No. 
opera. And the reason (a Parthian shot at the semiserio form!) is \ mau 
that it is almost certainly taken from ‘Alahor in Granata’, an opera ! | 


seria which Donizetti had produced at Palermo at the beginning of | Pes 
1826. The same words are printed—once again as the rondo finale— | ers 
in a libretto printed’® when ‘Alahor’ was re-produced at Naples in dow 
1826." The music, too, was probably the same, but unfortunately it Tem 
is impossible to check, since ‘Alahor in Granata’ is lost: no known } a 


score survives, and only one contralto aria was ever published. 


10 By the Tipografia Flautina. ; 
11 I have not seen the original libretto for Palermo and very much doubt whether it F 
still exists. 
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“Confusa é alma mia” is followed by an allegro* in the form 
of an air and variations. This has no such pretentions to distinction. 
It would, after all, have taken a Dr. Pangloss to be inspired by such 
sentiments as these: 


Non intende il mio contento, 
Chi non vide il mio tormento; 
Sol perfetto—-é quel diletto 
Che il dolore prepard! 


Donizetti set the piece as a tour de force of vocal display. The air is 
varied first by syncopation, then by running embroidery, and 
finally, jollied along by a buoyantly rhythmical accompaniment, 
the voice runs up and down the stave in a series of scintillating vocal 
exercises. 

But apart from this last two-part aria, ‘Emilia di Liverpool’ 
remains of little musical interest. Viewed in the light of Donizetti’s 
later achievements, the cavatinas and cabalettas are all stereotyped 
and tend to triviality; to find the composer who was soon to write 
‘Anna Bolena’ and ‘Lucia di Lammermoor’ we must look to the 
less formalized pages, to the recitatives and introductory move- 
ments. And this scarcely implies an optimistic prophesy of successful 
revivals in the future, for no nineteenth-century Italian opera holds 
the stage to-day by virtue of its recitatives. 


A note on the manuscripts and printed score. 


I. §S. Pietro a Majella, Naples, catalogue No. XIV. 6.18: Donizetti’s 
manuscript of the first version of 1824. The items are bound in the 
following order (the numeration refers to the diagram pp. 221-3): 1-2, 6, 
3-5, 7-11, 14, Duetto di Emilia e Candida, 12-13, 15. 

(a) The whole volume is in Donizetti’s hand with the exception of 
No. 6, Claudio’s cavatina ‘‘In dura schiavitw’”’. I do not know where the 
manuscript of this is to be found. 

(b) All the music of this first version is preserved here, except for the 
recitative “Fate coraggio” which should precede the duet (No. 5) for 
Romualdo and Federico. This recitative was originally written on the 
verso of the last page of No. 4, the Tempesta, but this page has been torn 
down the centre. On the recto we are left with the conclusion of the 
Tempesta (which is intact), a double bar-line and a destroyed stage- 
direction beginning “Federico . . .”. On the verso we have a surviving 
fragment of the recitative, amounting only to Romualdo’s lines: 

[Str] ascenato cca [,| mente la Sposa 
Dint’a no Lavarrone 
Addeventanno... 


12 Still part of the rondo finale of ‘Alahor in Granata . 
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(c) The first section of the Act I quintet (No. 8) and the whole of the 
Act II duet for Claudio and Federico (No. 14) have been used as the 
basis of the revision of 1828. That is to say, they are the original version 
of 1824 (still decipherable), with the revision of 1828, also in Donizetti’s 
hand, written directly over the top. The names of some characters have 
been changed (Tompson is substituted for Federico; Conte for Romualdo), 
words have been altered, and occasionally even the music of the vocal 
lines. But in the Federico-Claudio duet the name Federico survives, an 
oversight on Donizetti’s part (see IIIa below). 

(d) No. 8, the quintet “Giusto ciel!” bears in Donizetti’s hand the 
note “‘finale att® I’; and No. 10, the scena and finale of Act I, is headed, 
also in Donizetti’s hand “‘N2 [?] Atto%”’, 

(e) There is to be found here a duet for Emilia and Candida that does 
not appear in the librettos of either version of the opera and which must 
have been discarded before the 1824 version was ever produced. There 
must also have been a section of dialogue to precede it, for it clearly 
follows a scene in which Emilia confides to Candida that the marinaio is 
really her father Claudio. 

(f) The words of the final section of No. 9g, the aria for Don Romualdo, 
(‘Se in tal smania”’) do not appear in the printed libretto. 

(g) The only parts of this manuscript that have been published are 
those which also appear in the version of 1828. 

II. S. Pietro a Majella, catalogue No. XVIII. 6.17(2. Donizetti’s 
manuscript of the pieces added in the revision of 1828, i.e. Nos. 2, 6 and 7. 

(a) The only addition of 1828 that is not to be found here is the 
rondo finale from Act II (No. 11). But as has already been said, this 
was probably taken from the opera ‘Alahor in Granata’. 

(b) The opening of the Introduzione (No. 2) is missing. The manu- 
script begins with Asdrubale’s entry, ““Né ? E’ passata veramente ?” 

(c) The whole of the first finale (No. 7) is to be found here, but the 
opening Maestoso (i.e. the section that is common to both versions of the 
opera) is not in Donizetti’s hand. The autograph begins with the Andante. 

III. The vocal score, published by Schonenberger, Paris. 

(a) This is the version of 1828, but whatever its immediate origins 
may have been, its ultimate ancestor is the manuscript of the 1824 version 
(S. Pietro a Majella, XIV. 6.18). This is proved by its having adhered 
so closely to the manuscript readings that it has fallen into error in the 
list of dramatis personae. Emilia’s seducer is everywhere in this printed 
score called Tompson, except in the Act II duet with Claudio, where, it 
will be remembered, Donizetti forgot to emend Federico to Tompson. 
Hence the name Federico appears here in the printed score, and both 
names—Federico and Tompson—appear in the dramatis personae, even 
though they are one and the same character. Similarly both Luigia and 
Bettina are listed, even though Luigia makes no appearance in this 
version. 

(b) The dialect part of Asdrubale has for the most part been translated 
into Italian. 

(c) The tempi and expression marks are frequently inaccurate. For 
example the Preludio (No. 1) is marked Allegro, whereas the manuscript 
reads Larghetto. 
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MUSIC AT THE SCUOLA DI SAN ROCCO 


By Denis ARNOLD 


WHILE the music-making at St. Mark’s in Venice has always 
attracted the attention of historians, little is known about church 
music in the rest of the city. Yet from time to time we find hints that 
the Ducal Chapel had no monopoly of fine music. For some years 
the Ca Grande, as the convent attached to the Church of the Friars 
was called, had distinguished musicians in its service. Cavalli was 
the organist of the Basilica of SS. Giovanni e Paolo before St. Mark’s 
offered him employment. We know absolutely nothing of the music 
of the church of San Gerolamo; yet in 1606 the English ambassador, 
Sir Henry Wotton, found it worth his while to go there whenever 
the nuns were singing.’ 

In the later years of the sixteenth century perhaps the most 
important employers of musicians besides St. Mark’s were the 
Scuole Grande. There were six of these in Venice, and they were among 
the most wealthy and influential organizations in the city. It would 
be misleading to translate their name as “school’’, for they had no 
teaching duties. Instead, they were religious fraternities of a kind 
familiar in Renaissance Italy, though they appeared under different 
titles in different towns. At Ferrara they were called ‘“‘academies” ; 
at Parma “companies’’. But these names are also misleading. They 
were not academies in the Renaissance sense of the word, nor have 
they a close relationship with, say, the Companies of London. 
Thomas Coryat, who visited Venice in 1608, explains their purpose 
as succintly as anybody. 


For there are in Venice sixe Fraternities or Companies that have 
their severali halles (as we call them in London) belonging to them, 
a great maintenance for the performing of those shewes that each 
company doth make. . . . In the hall of the company are two or 
three faire Altars. For this roome is not appointed for merriments 
and banquetings as the halles belonging to the Companies of London, 
but altogether for devotion and religion, therein to laud and. praise 
God and his Saints with Psalmes, Hymnes, spirituall song and 
melodious musicke upon certaine daies dedicated until Saintes . . .? 


To go into more detail about the aims of these fraternities and 
yet remain precise is not so easy. Charitable works of one sort or 


t Calendar of State Papers, Venetian, Vol. X, p. 334. 
2 Coryat’s ‘Crudities’ (1905 reprint), p. 370. 
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another took up much time and energy of the brothers, and especi- 
ally at Christmas, Easter and certain Saint’s Days we find regular 
payments to the sick and the poor among their accounts. There is 
perhaps something of the purpose of the medieval chantry in their 
being, with the difference that instead of one wealthy person 
endowing a chapel and priest to say Masses for his soul, a group of 
less well-off people subscribed together to do so. As in many chantries, 
this meant the control of a religious foundation by the laiety, 
something which suited Venice very well. And certainly not least 
among the delights of the brothers were the joys of taking part in 
solemn ceremonies. Inside their own church and hall, Mass and 
vespers were sung with all the splendour that was possible. Outside, 
the fraternity could take its place in the processions on the Republic’s 
festival days. Already in Gentile Bellini’s massive painting of the 
Corpus Christi procession we find the brothers, dressed in white robes 
and holding candles, drawn up in serried ranks, and as we read the 
various descriptions of Venetian ceremonies by the admiring 
foreigners there is always some mention of the Schools. 

The foundation of the earliest School was in 1260, and the 
others came into existence at fairly regular intervals until the early 
sixteenth century, when the School of St. Theodore was founded. 
By the end of this century their wealth was fabulous. Their basic 
income came from the subscriptions of members, but this acted only 
as a starting-point. Legacies and wise financial guidance soon made 
them property owners, and before long such investments probably 
became their major source of income. They owned houses and land 
not only in Venice itself but also on the mainland, and before long 
their affairs became as involved as those of a wealthy Oxford 
College. 

How did they spend this money? Building must have accounted 
for much of it. As we read in the later editions of Sansovino’s ‘Citta 
nobilissima’ we find that additions to their halls were being made 
all the time. Painters and sculptors were in their employ con- 
tinuously. When a new building was put up, it was always done on a 
sumptuous scale. The facade of the School of St. Theodore, for 
example, was erected by the legacy of a merchant, Jacopo Galli, who 
left 30,000 ducats for the purpose, and the stone was brought from 
Istria. Then there were relics to be bought (the Venetians did a 
ready trade in this) and silver vessels to carry them in to be made. 
For processions there were floats to be decorated, sometimes with 
gold and silver ornaments; and often the robes for the actors in a 
“sacred representation”, such as the boy of the School of the 
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Misericordia, who was dressed as the Virgin Mary. Finally, but not 
by any means the least in importance, were the payments to the 
musicians. 

The records of the Schools have never been investigated with any 
thoroughness, and to write a full account of their musical activities 
would involve greater labour and more time than I have had to 
devote to them. Even so, an examination of the documents preserved 
about one of them gives a vivid picture of their life and adds a great 
deal to our knowledge of Venetian music. The one I have chosen is 
the School of San Rocco, which was admittedly the most famous and 
active of the six fraternities in the later sixteenth century. Fynes 
Moryson, another English traveller, says that “it passes the rest of 
the companies in ceremonies and pompe, and number of brethren’’s 
and Coryat givesits income as 14,000 “‘chequinnies”’ (zecchini=sequins) 
or £6,095 sterling, an enormous sum for those days. Sansovinot 
delightfully attributes this wealth to the patron saint of the fraternity, 
San Rocco, who flourished in the early years of the fourteenth 
century and was famed for his miraculous curing of the plague. 
Born with a red cross on his body, he had only to show this to anyone 
for the plague to cease. He travelled widely in Italy, to Cesena, 
Rome, Mantua, Parma and so on, everywhere ridding the town of 
disease, until finally he returned to France, where he was taken for 
a spy and died in prison in 1372. The history of how his bones 
arrived in Venice in 1485 should not, perhaps, be investigated too 
deeply (authorities are not agreed whether or not they are there 
at all); but what could be more fitting than a patron saint to protect 
Venice against the plague, Venice where the disease was often rife, 
imported from the East and elsewhere over the seas? Certainly it 
was in Venice and Venetia that the cult of this saint was most 
pronounced, and we find motets in his honour at Bergamo, com- 
posed by a Paduan.’ And, if we are to believe Sansovino, when the 
plague attacked Venice, the other fraternities tended to suffer while 
the brethren of the School of San Rocco were protected. In this way 
the School became immensely rich. Its building, started in 1517, 
was eventually decorated by Tintoretto, who was in its employ for 
many years and became, if we may quote Ruskin‘, “one of the three 
most precious buildings in Italy”. In processions its wealth was 
shown in a host of golden and silver vessels; its less religious, but 

3 Fynes Morison’s ‘Itinerary’ (reprint, Glasgow 1907), Vol. I, p. 185. 
4 ‘Citta nobilissima’, 1663 edition, p. 288. 
5K Jeppesen, ‘A forgotten Master of the Early 16th century: Gaspar de Albertis’, 


“Musical Quarterly’, Vol. XLIV (1958), pp. 311ff. 
6 ‘Stones of Venice’, Vol. III, original edition, p. 324. 
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more solid securities were to be found in houses in every sestiere 
in Venice and near Mestre. 

The documents of the School, preserved for the most part in the 
State Archives in Venice, are many and not well arranged.’ So it 
may be that a thorough search would reveal a great deal of informa- 
tion on music-making within the fraternity. As it is, a cursory 
examination showed that from its earliest days the employment of 
musicians was considered essential. Only three years after its 
foundation we find agreement in the fraternity to employ four 
singers. It took over a year, from March 1488 until July 1489, to 
make an election, and then the singers were appointed at an annual 
salary of 6 ducats. The salary suggests that the post was a part-time 
affair, and we have no rules to tell us how much work the singers 
were expected to do. A later rule (November 1493) is still rather 
vague, merely saying 

The singers are obliged to come to the School every day appointed 
and every Sunday and in all the Processions which occur from time 
to time, when the School goes outside. . . . [7.e. to St. Mark’s 
Square for the greater festivals. | 


By 1521 the singers had been supplemented by a group of four 
instrumentalists. They were to receive one scudo a month between 
them. Again their duties are not clearly defined, but it is fairly 
certain that they were to attend only on the major festival days. 
The fraternity evidently knew what it liked even at this early stage, 
and was not willing to put up with bad musicians. A melancholy 
resolution dated 16 July 1531 records that the brothers had decided 


. . . to change the players of harp and lute that served us badly to 
those players who were at the School on Corpus Christi Day, on the 
same conditions as the others. 


The naming of the instruments is interesting. Instead of the wind 
players who were first choice for town bands and for St. Mark’s the 
harp and lute suggest that a more delicate style of church music was 
used. We can hardly imagine the performance of Netherlandish 
motets and Masses with just four singers and such quiet instruments. 
On the other hand, the use of solo singers (perhaps decorating their 
parts in the way taught in the ornamentation treatises) is, as we 
shall see, something characteristic of later music at the School. 


7 To save an excessive number of footnotes, it may be said here that the information 
is derived from two main sources. The first is the excellent index to the resolutions cf the 
brothers which exists in the six large volumes marked A to G in the Scuola di S. Rocco 
papers. The second source is the rather chaotic accounts preserved on small sheets cf 
paper in files marked “‘Cauzioni”’. 
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There are other signs that by the 1530’s the musicians were 
achieving some importance. One is the engagement of a foreigner, 
one Joseppo di Salanoli da Baviera. Another is that from 1533 the 
musicians were allowed the regalia of the brothers, for a small fee. 
Eleven years later, indeed, it became normal for the musicians to 
become full members of the fraternity, their fees being waived and 
considered part of their emoluments. Finally, we note the establish- 
ment of the post of organist in 1538. His duties are given in full, and 
make interesting reading. 


1538, 23 February. 
Resolution To elect an organist, who shall serve all the year. As 
follows: 
All Fridays at Compieta. 
Every first Sunday of the month at Mass. 
The days of the Nativity, Resurrection and Ascension. 
The day of Pentecost at Mass and at Vespers. 
The day of the Most Holy Cross, and the days of 
St. Appolovia, St. Giacomo, St. Bastian at Mass 
and at Vespers. 
All votive Masses—the Vigil and Feast of San Rocco at 
Mass and at Vespers. 
All the other Masses and Vespers which occur in 
church. 
With a salary of S.6 for the year. 


For the next few years the records yield little in the way of reveal- 
ing details of the musical life of the fraternity. But in the 1550’s there 
is a general rise of salaries, and though this may be accounted for 
partly by the tendency to monetary inflation during the time, it is 
also clear that the duties of the singers have increased considerably. 
In addition to their salary the singers are now accepted as brothers 
of the School without payment of fees, they are given candles and 
the appropriate regalia and their palms for Palm Sunday. In 
return they must 


Take part on all the first Sundays of the month at Solemn Mass and 
processions. 

At Mass the day the Bank® is changed. 

At Mass the day the Guardian (Master of the School) is changed. 
At Mass on Palm Sunday. 

To go with the school at night to Castello, and similarly on Holy 
Thursday, and to take part in all the processions as ordered by the 
Most Serene Gentry [i.e. the Venetian Senate]. To go on the visits 
to the Schools on their respective Festival days; to visit [the churches 
of | St. Sebastian; on the Easter Monday to St. Zaccaria, to St. Mary 
Magdalene and St. Pantalon. 


8 I have not managed to find out the significance of this term. 
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About this time the instrumentalists were increased to six, and r 
within a few years the brothers decided to have a bigger organ. This / 4 
raised the status of the organist, whose salary became S. 24, quite a 
respectable sum. He had to play on an increased number of Saint’s | x 
Days and was to keep all the feasts of the Blessed Virgin Mary. In T 
fact, his duties were very nearly as heavy as those of the musicians fi 
in St. Mark’s itself. In 1577 a similar increase in duties and emolu- | 9; 


ment took place for the instrumentalists, except that the festivals for 
which they were most needed were those in which the fraternity 
went in procession outside their own building. This emphasis on 
procession and public display had indeed been the prime mover in | 
having the players in employment for many years. In 1550 a laconic 
resolution of the brothers determined ‘that those players who 
cannot play canzoni in procession shall be deprived of their employ- } 
ment”, and by the 1570’s there were no fewer than forty days for 
processions during the year. 

By this time the School of San Rocco had become important 


enough for the Doge to pay it a visit in State on the day of its patron Tl 
saint. The Master of Ceremonial in St. Mark’s records a visit | m 
(probably the start of an annual series) which took place on | on 
16 August 1578. His honest description is not to be missed: St. 
Yesterday, which was the day of the Assumption of the Virgin | De 
Mary, His Serene Highness, clad in his robe of silver, accompanied | ol 
by the Ambassadors, Councillors, Head of the Council of Ten, ple 
Procurators, Advocates, Censors and others of the Excellent Senate, fes 
which have the duty of accompanying him, went out of the Palace Th 
to hear the ordinary sung mass in St. Mark’s, and this morning, clad_ | the 
in his golden cloth [tubi d’oro| he went, accompanied by the afore- | Gi 
mentioned Gentlemen, in his own barge to visit the church of | — 
San Rocco, landing at the old ferry station of St. Thomas’s. He was | 1m] 
met there by the Guardian and the brothers of the School of San | doi 
Rocco, the same returning with him to the said ferry station. During | 
the return it started to rain, so his Serene Highness stopped a little | seri 
time in the church of the Friars; but the rain contifuing, and the | 
hour being late, His Serene Highness did not wish to spend any _ 
more time in returning home, and so without changing or altering For 
his clothes, he went on under his umbrella to a ferry station, where Bor 
he embarked in his barge and went back to the Palace.? Ma 
The accounts of the School are not preserved complete, so we i 
do not know when the employment of outside musicians became a 
normal for San Rocco’s Day. Probably it dates from about this } os 
period. In any case, we can hardly believe that the first preserved | e. 
9 Proc. de Supra, ‘Ceremoniali’, Vol. I, fol. 71. hirit 
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record represents the first occasion, so sumptuously and so well 
arranged does it seem to be. A small piece of paper entitled ‘Account 
of the money spent for the Solemnity and Festival of San Rocco 
this year 1595 as here under’ reveals how much trouble was taken. 
The list of payments starts with those for the hire of carpets and 
finishes with the buying of candles; but in the middle is a solid lump 
of entries paying the musicians: 
paid to the singers, for both companies L 372. 
paid to the 4 singers of the School just the ordinary L 14. 
paid to the Chiozotto as Maestro di Cappella L. 14. 
paid to S. Giuseppe Bonardo in the name of the Bassani players L 124. 
paid _ S. Francesco Laudi in the name of the company of Faureti 
.12 
paid to §. Giovanni Gabrieli organist, with his company L 112 
paid to the same for the hire of organs L 21 and for those... [corrupt] 
L 6 in all 
paid to the players of the violins L 20 and for the violon (bass) L 10 
and for drinking money L 7 in all L 53 [!] 


The total bill for the festival was L 2,291, and of this, as can be seen, 
music was a very large item. Why it was so expensive can be seen at 
once. The Chiozotto is Giovanni Croce, Vice Maestro di Cappella at 
St. Mark’s, and no doubt his company is in fact the singers of the 
Ducal Chapel. The “‘Bassani”’ players are almost certainly the band 
of six musicians in the permanent employ of St. Mark’s, while the 
players directed by Laudi are those who played in the Basilica on 
festivals but were paid occasion by occasion by the Procurators. 
There can scarcely be fewer than 15 players in the School, as well as 
the string players who were given the fourboire. The presence of 
Giovanni Gabrieli, the leading organist of the city indicates the 
importance of the occasion—more especially since he seems to be 
doing a profitable side-line in hiring out the organs. 

The records for the next six years are incomplete, but when the 
series starts up again in 1602, the pattern is very much the same, 
and from then on the hiring of musicians is clearly an annual affair. 
For 1602 the maestro in charge is Croce; the following year it is 
Bortolo Moresini. This shows us that it was normal for the Vice 
Maestro of St. Mark’s to be employed (the Maestro, it will be remem- 
bered, was forbidden by the terms of his contract to take outside 
engagements) and the companies of instrumentalists led by 
Fauretti and Bassano are there as well. The pay for Croce and 
Gabrieli is L 62, and in 1602 the musicians received additional fees 
for rehearsals. In 1603 Gabrieli was doing especially well in his 
hiring trade. He loaned to the school one big organ and no fewer than 
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six little ones (portatives no doubt). He also acted as intermediary 
between the School and some of the singers, and received a present 
of ten ducats. Indeed, so well was he paid that we notice that in 
1607, when he was provided with agubstitute at St. Mark’s because 
of his ill-health, he was still well me sete to take part in the annual 
festival on 16 August. 

These years were golden ones for the School of San Rocco—how 
golden we can see from the famous description which Coryat has left 
us of the music performed on 16 August 1608. Though often quoted 
in part, and most certainly prescribed reading for all countertenors, 
its author’s enthusiasm and quick eye for detail merit printing it in 
its entirety. 


This feast consisted principally of Musicke, which was both 
vocall and instrumental, so good, and delectable, so rare, so admir- 
able, so super-excellent, that is did even ravish and stupifie all those 
strangers that never heard the like. But how others were affected 
with it I know not; for mine own part I can say this, that I was for 
the time even rapt up with Saint Paul into the third heaven. Some- 
times there sung sixeteen or twenty men together, having their master 
or moderator to keepe them in order; and when they sang, the 
instrumentall musitians played also. Sometimes sixeteene played 
together upon their instruments, ten Sagbuts, foure Cornetts, and 
two Viol-de-gambaes of a extraordinary greatness; sometimes tenne, 
six Sagbuts and foure Cornets; sometimes two, a Cornet and a 
treble violl. Of these treble viols I heard three severall there, whereof 
each was so good, especially one that I observed above the rest, that 
I never heard the like before. Those that played upon the treble 
viols, sung and played together, and sometimes two singular fellowes 
played together upon Theorboes, to which they sung also, who 
yeelded admirable sweet musicke, but so still that they could scarce 
be heard but by those that were very neare them. These two 
Theorbists concluded that nights musicke, which continued three 
whole howers at the least. For they beganne about five of the clocke, 
and ended not before eight. Also it continued as long in the morning: 
at every time that every severall musicke played, the Organs, whereof 
there are seven faire paire in that room, standing al in a rowe 
together, plaied with them. Of the singers there were three or foure 
so excellent that I think few or none in Christendome do excell them, 
especially one, who had such a peerless and (as I may in a manner 
say) such a supernaturall voice for such a privilege for the sweetness 
of his voice as sweetness, that I think there was never a better singer 
in all the world, insomuch that he did not onely give the most 
pleasant contentment that could be imagined, to all the hearers, but 
also did as it were astonish and amaze them. I alwaies thought that 
he was a Eunuch, which if he had beene, it had taken away some 
part of my admiration, because they do most commonly sing passing 
well; but he was not, therefore it was much the more admirable. 
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Againe it was the more worthy of admiration, because he was a 
middle-aged man, as about forty yeares old. For nature doth more 
commonly bestowe such singularitie of voice upon boyes and 
striplings, than upon men of such yeares. Besides it was farre the 
more excellent, because it was nothing forced, strained or affected, 
but came from him with the greatest facilitie that ever I heard. 
Truely, I thinke that had a Nightingale beene in the same roome, 
and contended with him for the superioritie, something perhaps he 
might excell him, because God hath granted that little birdie such a 
privilege for the sweetnesse of his voice, as to none other: but I thinke 
he could not much. To conclude, I attribute so much to this rare 
fellow for his singing, that I thinke the country where he was borne, 
may be as proude for breeding so singular a person as Smyrna was of 
her Homer, Verona of her Catullus, or Mantua of Virgil. But exceed- 
ing happy may that Citie or towne, or person bee that possesseth this 
miracle of nature.’® 


The accounts tell us still more of our story. A rough draft seems to be’. 
the first document in the files. 


paid to Giovanni Bassano for the 2 companies L 240 
paid to the same as a present 
paid to the two violins of the aforementioned comp. L 36 
paid to S. Giovanni de Ventura of the Violone L 20 
paid to the company from Udine L 224 
paid to the same for its violinist L 28 
paid to M. Giovanni Gabrieli for 5 organs S 205 
paid to M. Father Bortolo for the 2 companies of singers L 72. 
paid as a present to M. Giovanni Gabrieli L 
paid as a present to M. Father Bortolo L 
paid to the organist of SS. Giovanni e Paolo L 29 
paid to M. Giovanni Battista L 29 
paid to the 4 singers of the School just the ordinary L 14 
Then, in more detail and filling in some of the amounts missing in 
the draft we find 
To 3 companies of instrumentalists L 371 
To their three violinists L 54 
To the players of the violone L 18 
To 7 organists L 47 
To the hire of the big organ L 14 [? not clear] 
To M. Father Bortolo L 372 
To Da Piove L 70 
To the Pesarin L 62 
To Gratiora padovano L 30 
To the Spaniard L 20 
as a present to Giovanni Gabrieli L go 
To M. Father Bortolo L 60 


to ‘Crudities’, pp. 38off. 
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To Giovanni from Bassano L 30 ye 

To M. Otinella L 20 po 
Such lists show us why Coryat was so enthusiastic. The organists by 
were the best in Venice, for Giovanni Battista is certainly Grillo, fay 
later to become organist of St. Mark’s, and although we do not know no 
who was the organist of SS. Giovanni e Paolo at this time, it would Ge 
surely be a first-rate player. The singers are interesting too. “Da ap 
Piove” is Vido Rovetta, not to be confused with the later Maestro of | do 
St. Mark’s, but a priest at St. Angelo, usually known as “‘il falsetto mé 
di Piove”. We find some of his compositions in Simonetti’s‘Ghirlanda | eu 
sacra’ published in 1625, and they show that he must have hada | Be 
brilliant vocal technique, even if they are not really interesting in | off 
themselves. The other countertenor, the ‘“‘Pesarin”, was Bartolomeo | pla 
Barbarino, a well-known singer and composer, who published | tio 
several books of monodies and some solo motets which are among | we 
the most florid ever written. He had been singing to hisown accom- | — €Xf 


paniment for some time, for in his first book of solo motets (1610) | = var 
he dedicated his work to a priest, Monseigneur Giuliano della 
Rovere, because “‘the greater part of them were composed while | 
I was in your service, and were praised by you when I performed | 
them at that time to the chitarrone with my raucous and bad voice...” | 
(this mock-modesty is a sure sign of professional pride). We do not 
know where he was employed in 1608. The records of St. Mark’s 
have not revealed his name, but he was still singing at the School 


ten years later when he was in the employ of the Bishop of Padua, so his 
it was clearly worth while to bring him some thirty miles and pay par 
him a handsome fee. The Spaniard was a eunuch, Mattia Fernando exp 
from St. Mark’s, and a younger man than the countertenors, |  jn4. 
appointed first in 1603. St 
This knowledge of the music-making of thefraternitythrowsmuch |, 
light on the nature and tastes for church music in the early seven- | pea 
teenth century. Here are the conditions for the performance of the | quit 
great polychoral works of the later Venetian composers. Here too pi 
lies the explanation of the development of the Viadana concertato od 
motet, for use by 3 or 4 singers and an organist with other continuo we 
players, for this sort of music was a godsend for everyday use. And, (pra 
finally, we can see the beginnings of the solo motet which became so poll 
fashionable in the 1620’s and was to develop well into the eighteenth oan 
century. For in the years succeeding 1608 the music at the School of , play. 
San Rocco changed slowly but perceptibly towards a soloist’s music. | perf 


The only changes for a year or two are those of names. When 
Gabrieli died in 1612, Giovanni Priuli took his place. In the same 


| 
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year Bartolomeo Moresini was given his benefice and resigned his 
post of Vice Maestro in St. Mark’s. His place in St. Mark’s was taken 
by Negri, but the new Vice Maestro does not seem to have been a 
favourite of the singers, and in spite of his petition to the Doge he was 
not given the job of directing the music at the School. Instead 
Gasparo Locatello, the singing-master in the Seminary, was 
appointed. But gradually the names of the solo singers begin to 
dominate. By 1618 there are payments to no fewer than ten soloists, 
mainly from St. Mark’s (though Barbarino is still there) and mainly 
eunuchs and boys. The separate items for instruments are revealing. 
Besides the players from St. Mark’s there are three players of large 
organs, two of small ones, two lironi, three theorbo lutes, violone 
players, a splendid collection of continuo instruments. Equal atten- 
tion was given to the composition of new music for the School, as 
we learn from Monteverdi’s letters. When writing to Mantua to 
explain why he prefers living and working in Venice, he lists his 
various sources of income, and does not fail to mention that he is 


begged and begged by the Guardians of the Schools . . . since 
whoever wishes to have the maestro di cappella to compose their music 
will not omit to pay 30, sometimes 40 and even up to 50 ducats for 
2 Vespers and a Mass, and will also thank him with pleasant words 
afterwards."* 


Even at the lesser festivals the music must have been good at this 
time. Grillo was appointed organist in 1613 and kept this post until 
his death. How he managed to satisfy his employers at St. Mark’s 
and the School from 1619 onwards is a question we should not 
explore too deeply. He seems to have been a man of sufficient 
integrity to be trusted with huge sums of money to pay all the 
musicians employed on the festival day, but the use of substitutes 
was no doubt a matter of common practice then as now. His 
successor Giovanni Picchi, appointed on 5 March 1623, was also 
quite distinguished. His compositions for harpsichord and instru- 
mental ensemble appeared from the Venetian presses in the 1620’s, 
and one piece is to be found as far away as the Fitzwilliam Virginal 
Book. He also had another job, as organist to the Ca Grande 
(practically next door to the School of San Rocco), but this was a less 
onerous post than Grillo’s, and possibly the duties of his two appoint- 
ments were less difficult to fit in with one another. The number of 
players was always six during this period, and they are usually 
performers on the lirone or lira. How long this magnificence lasted 


11 Malipiero, ‘Claudio Monteverdi’, p. 199. 
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we do not know. But there are signs of decay in the early 1620’s, cal 

Sir Henry Wotton, writing to one of his colleagues in August of 

1622, says: the 

. . - Among other notes of this week, let me tell your Lordship that the 

we have seen one great solecism, a St. Rocco’s day uncelebrated pre 

with music, even their peculiar Saint: which in common discourse agi 

is attributed to the avarice or the spite of an apothecary, on whom ha’ 
that confraternity did lay the charge of those rites this year against 

his will. This omission to many ears may perhaps sound like a trifle, } re 

1 


but the Pope’s instruments work upon it, and say it is no marvel if | 
his authority be decayed here (as hath been lately seen inviolating eve 


the Court of Inquisition, and in a round proceeded against the 164 
Bishop of Padua) when their own Saints (for Rocco is not yetinthe | for 
Roman Canon) are so slighted . . .7? of t 
The attribution of a political motive is typical of Wotton. We wel 
may believe in the less sinister reason. But probably the real blow Sat 
at the music-making of the School was the great plague of 1631. mu 
On this occasion, San Rocco seems to have been unable to protect cor 
the brothers whose fraternity was founded in his honour. The is k 
accounts of the School contain melancholy payments to priests for Tir 
funerals and memorial services. The income from subscriptions must} 


have been sadly depleted, while rent collecting, as we know from the 
Acts of the Procurators, was done at the peril of one’s life. The 
School must surely have lost huge sums in this way. This naturally 
meant a revision of activities. The treasurer’s note on “The ex- 
penditure for the occasion of the feast of San Rocco in the month of 
August 1631’ now extends to only half a page, and the sum-total is 
only L 277, scarcely a tenth of that of previous years. Admittedly 
there is an entry: 


paid to the musicians and singers for the said feast, for celebrating 
mass and vespers L 170 


but this also is a reduction, being little more than had been given to | 
maestro and organists alone in former times. In 1632, we can find no | 
record of payments for 16 August. Almost certainly there was no | 
attempt to keep the festival in a large way. 

The salaried players and singers suffered also. A resolution of the 
brothers in 1631 records: 


That to save money for the School the salary of the 6 players of 
lirone is to be discontinued. 


There is a similar resolution for the singers on the same day. This 


12 L, Pearsall Smith, ‘Life and Letters cf Sir Henry Wotton’, Vol. II, p. 245. 
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caused some hardship, as may well be imagined, and in the January 
of the following year there was a payment to the players to allow 
them to clear up their debts. And then nothing is heard of music at 
the School of San Rocco until 1639, when one of the brothers 
proposed that the musicians should be re-employed. This was not 
agreed to, and it took another two years before they were reinstated, 
having first to offer their services to the authorities at a reduced 
annual salary. To continue the story further is beyond the scope of 
this study, but it seems doubtful whether the music of the School 
ever again regained its eminence in Venetian life. Picchi died in 
1643, and a Dominican friar, Francesco Giusto, son of one of the 
former organists of St. Mark’s, was appointed. Thereafter the names 
of the organists reveal no one of any importance, though some of them 
were members of the choir of St. Mark’s. To this day the festival of 
San Rocco is celebrated in the School with music provided by the 
musicians of St. Mark’s, but these occasions can now hardly merit 
comparison with the glories of the past. The School of San Rocco 
is known to thousands for its fine, indeed superlative paintings of 
Tintoretto. In its Great Hall, alas, there is only silence. 
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LANIER IN ITALY 


By Ian SPINK 


NicHo.as LANIER is known to musicians as Ben Jonson’s collaborator 
in several masques, as ““Master of the Musick” to Charles I and II, 
by repute as a court composer to those kings and generally as the 
most prominent of a large family of court musicians. A great deal 
could be written about all these aspects, both of his life and family; 
but it is mainly with Lanier as picture fancier that it is proposed to 
deal here, more particularly with the journeys he made to Italy 
between 1625 and 1628 for the purpose of buying pictures for 
the king.' 

Roger North tells us (and the State Papers back his story) that 

K. Cha. 1. Had a very Ingenious vertuoso, one Nicholas Laniere, 

whom he Imployed Into Italy to buy capitall pictures.” 


Two journeys were made. The first, which was probably speculative, 
may have initiated the bargaining with the Duke of Mantua for the 
purchase of a portion of his vast collection, and also included the 
export of a quantity of pictures from Rome in January 1626. The 
second visit completed the purchase of the Mantuan collection 
towards the end of 1627 and saw many of the pictures dispatched 
to England. In addition, Lanier undoubtedly bought a large quan- 
tity of drawings, probably as agent for the Earl of Arundel, or on his 
own account. These treasures, pictures and drawings, are now 
scattered across Europe (and America, presumably); though 
fortunately many still remain in collections in this country. 

That Charles I chose Lanier in preference to other artist-agents, 
such as the Duke of Buckingham and the Earl of Arundel employed, 
may be partly explained by the fact that he came from a family who 
had faithfully served the court since 1561 and could ‘be trusted in 
matters of honesty and good taste. In fact, the king must have had 
a high regard for Lanier’s artistic judgment. Perhaps he had 
admired his décor in Jonson’s masque ‘Lovers made Men’ (1617), for 
which ‘‘Master Nicholas Lanier; [had] ordered and made both the 
Scene and the Musicke’’.s Whatever the reasons, the results justified 
the choice; and although it may not have been solely Lanier’s eye 

t Two general accounts are C. Phillips, ‘The Picture Gallery of Charles I’ (1896), and 
‘Charles I and the Mantuan Collection’ in ‘The Architect’ (1898), 171 ff. 


2 R. North, ‘The Musicall Grammarian’, ed. H. Andrews (1925), 19. 
3 C. H. Herford, P. & E. Simpson, ‘Ben Jonson’, VII (1941), 454. 
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for a good picture that filled Whitehall with Titians and Coreggios, 
it is certain that his efforts gave satisfaction to the king. 

In the long run the chief benefits arising from the first journey 
were probably the influence that seeing such a profusion of riches 
had on Lanier’s appreciation of Italian art, and the establishment of 
reliable contacts—one in particular, Daniel Nys of Venice. Secretary 
Lord Conway writing to Sir Isaac Wake, the English ambassador in 
Venice, enables us to establish when Lanier left, as well as something 
of the purpose of his journey (which was to be kept secret lest prices 
should be forced up): 

Right honobe 

His Mati* havinge sent over this gentleman M! Lanier to provide 
for him some choice Pictures in Italie, hath commanded mee to will 
yo" in his name to give him yot best helpe and assistance in directinge 
him where such Pieces may bee had, procuringe him the viewe of 
them, and that then he may buy them at as easie rates as yo" can 
gett sett upon them. Hee hath Bills of Exchainge for money. And it 
wilbe one speciall part of yo", and his care, not to make knowne the 
cause of his cominge, because that would much enhance the prices. 
But I knowe yot discretion will guyde this and all other circum- 

stances to the best ends for his Ma! service: . . .4 

By 2 August 1625 Lanier had met Daniel Nys, probably through 
Wake, who (like previous ambassadors) used him as an agent for 
buying pictures. It was Nys who all through 1627 was to negotiate 
with the Mantuans and at the end to be so dilatorily treated by 
Charles I in the matter of repayment. Three letters from Nys to 
Alessandro Striggi, Great Chancellor of the Duchy of Mantua, 
inform us of Lanier’s movements during August 1625. On the 
and he is described as “‘an Englishman who is a musician of the 
King of England and plays upon the viola da gamba with more 
divisions than upon the lute, and goes under the pretext of viewing 
pictures with the intention of buying them and removing them to 
Rome’’. He has asked for an introduction to the Mantuan court; 
has “a great enthusiasm for pictures and drawings’’, and, Nys adds, 
“he goes around buying the earth with his well lined purse’’. By 
the 23rd he was back in Venice having returned “in great haste 
and unutterable extasy at the honours he had received . . . it will 
be a trumpet sound that will echo as far as His Majesty’s Chamber’”’. 

4 Letter dated “‘Canterburie, June 2 1625” in Public Record Office: State Papers 
99-26-153, transcribed in W. N. Sainsbury, ‘Original Unpublished Papers illustrative 
of the Life of Sir Peter Paul Rubens’ (1859), 321-22. Appendix H of this book deals with 
the correspondence on the Mantuan purchase. 

5 These letters are printed in A. Luzio, ‘La Galleria dei Gonzaga venduta all’ Inghil- 


terra nel 1627-8’ (1913), 137, and A. Bertolotti, ‘Musici alla Corte dei Gonzaga in 
Mantova’ (1890), 102. 
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Undoubtedly Lanier was impressed by Mantua, and it probably 
confirmed his intention (subject of course to the king’s approval 
and availability of funds) of purchasing some of the duke’s collection. 
The idea may even have originated at this time; though how 
soon negotiations were started is not clear. There is a detailed 
record of the transactions starting early in 1627,° but Nys himself 
said ‘‘that I was in treaty to induce the Duke Ferdinand of Mantua 
to sell me his pictures, who bit at it, and the Duke Vincenzo having 
assented, he sold them to me’’”, so presumably a start must have been 
made before the death of Ferdinand in October 1626. 

Either while he was in Venice, or on the road to Rome, Lanier 
visited Van Dyck, who was at Genoa at least as late as December 
1625.° Certainly by the new year he had been painted by Van Dyck, 
for he had the picture with him in Rome. It was one of a consider- 
able number for which he sought an export licence and is identifiable 
as “retratto di detto Sig. Nicolo” among them.’ Van der Doort’s 
catalogue of Charles I’s pictures describes a portrait of Lanier as 
“Done by Sir Ant. Vandyke beyond the seas’’*°; and Sir Peter Lely 
later told Mrs. Beale that 


M: Laniere himself told me he satt seaven entire dayes for it to 
S' Anto.& that he painted upon it of all those seaven dayes both 
morning & afternoon, & only intermitted the time they were at 
dinner. and he said likewise that tho M! Laniere sat so often & so 
long for his picture, yt he was not permitted so much as once to see 
it till he had pfer|fectly finisht ye face to his own satisfaction. This 
was the picture w“* being showd to King Charles yé first caused him 
to give order that V. Dyck shoud be sent over into England." 


When the royal pictures were sold during the Commonwealth, 
Lanier bought his own portrait: ‘“‘A Piece of Nicholas Laniere to 
the knees by A. Vandyck [£]10 : 0: 0” being entered against his 
name." In view of the suggestion that it was this portrait which 


6 Luzio, op. cit. 138ff. 

7 PRO/SP 99-31-15. Translated from Italian by Sainsbury, op. cit., 327. 

8 L. Cust, ‘Van Dyck’ (1906), 56. 

9 The document is printed in ‘Archivio storico artistico archeologico e letterario della 
Citta e Provincia di Roma’, IV (1880), 77, and mentioned by Bertolotti in his ‘Relazioni 
di Inglesi col Governo Pontificio nei secoli XVI, XVII e XVIII’ (1888), 13, as well as in 
his ‘Musici . . . ’, 102. 

10 W. Bathoe, ‘A Catalogue and Description of King Charles the First’s Capital 
Collection’ (1757), 90, which Abraham van der Doort had compiled in 1638. Van der 
Doort was keeper of the king’s pictures. 

11 ‘The Vertue Note Books’ printed by the ‘Walpole Society’, Vols. 18, 20, 22, 24; 
26, 29 (1930-47). Quoted from Vertue, IV, 169. 

12 MS in the Victoria and Albert Museum: MS 86.0.3.f.70v. 
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influenced King Charles in bringing over Van Dyck’, it is interesting 
to note that it was with Lanier’s brother-in-law, Edward Norgate, 
that Van Dyck stayed during his first visit to England.** The 
whereabouts of the portrait are not now known for certain, but it has 
been claimed that Van Dyck’s magnificent “Portrait of a Man” in 
the Kunsthistorisches Museum, Vienna (once thought to be Charles I 
himself), is in fact Lanier.*s 

A rather ambiguous list of the other pictures Lanier dispatched 
from Rome survives™®, but identification of most of the items is 
impossible, though a few can be traced into Van der Doort’s cata- 
logue. None appears to have been a masterpiece, and the £2,000 for 
which a warrant was issued to pay Philip Burlamachi (the banker 
who dealt with the king’s foreign exchange) on 13 June 16267 would 
seem to be about right to cover the cost. Certainly the additional 
£15,000 that he was asked to pay in October 1627"* is much too 
much, unless a great deal more had been bought than we can guess. 
Sainsbury assumes that this was the case, but it is only a little less 
(comparatively speaking) than the supposed total cost of the Mantua 
deal—£18,280 : 12 : 8—yet Van der Doort’s catalogue cannot be 
made to yield an unaccounted-for set of Italian pictures of quantity 
and quality comparable to the Mantua collection, which it ought 
if such a large sum had been spent. It is true that Van der Doort 
only catalogued the Whitehall and Nonesuch pictures, and that 
other palaces contained important pieces (as the Commonwealth 
sale records show); or alternatively, Lanier may have bought 
statues and marbles with the money. This would account for the 
expense, but not for the lack of records mentioning the fact. The 
acquisition of the Mantua collection is pretty fully documented, but 
of this one, supposedly of almost equal value, there is no mention at 
all. I think it almost certain that this £15,000 was paid for the first 
part of the Mantua purchase which Lanier completed himself, and is 
additional to the usually quoted figure of more than £18,000, which 
has always made the purchase seem cheap at the price. 


13 Cust, op. cit., 78-80 says that the Earl and Countess of Arundel also advocated this. 
policy, as well as Le Blon, the Queen of Sweden’s envoy. 

14 H. de C. Lafontaine, ‘The King’s Musick’ (1909), 80. 

15 G. Gliick, ‘Some Portraits of Musicians by Van Dyck’ in the ‘Burlington Magazine’, 
LXIX (1936), 147, where it is reproduced. A preparatory chalk sketch of this picture is in 
the Scottish National Gallery, and is reproduced in E. W. White’s ‘The Rise of English 
Opera’ (1951), facing p. 32. 

16 See note 9 above. 

17 Sainsbury op. cit. 321 note 48. Also ‘Calendar of State Papers: Domestic Series . . . 
1625-6’ (1858), 567. 

18 See note 21 below. 

19 Sainsbury, op. cit., 320. 
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Lanier was probably back in London during the summer of 
1626, waiting for the king to decide whether to fight the French or 
buy the Mantuan pictures. In the end he did both. If Nys was 
truthful in saying that he began treating with Duke Ferdinand, then 
a decision was reached before October, and Nys notified accord- 
ingly. On 25 May the following year the English ambassador at 
The Hague was asked to “send to the Archduchesse for a Pasport 
for Mr. Laniere’’.2° He set out soon after that date and travelled 
via Brussels and Basel to Venice, where he and his servant lodged 
with Nys. It was from there that the demand to Burlamachi for 
£15,000, just referred to, must have been sent. Burlamachi for- 
warded it to Endymion Porter: 

S'. by the letters i send you this morning you mai have seene ni 
Laniers demand Hier bi the notes and descriptions send to me, 
I praie lett me know his Mats, pleaseur. But above all where monie 
shall by found to pay this great somme.iff it where for 2.or 3000f it 
could bi borne but for 15000 besides the other Engagements for 
his Mats, service, it will utterli put me out off ani possibilitie to do 
ani think in those provisions wiche are so necessari for Mi lord Ducks 
relieve I praie Lett me know what I must trust and so I rest . .:.## 


While Nys continued bargaining with Mantua, Lanier went off 
foraging over northern Italy. Indeed he became a difficult man to 
find, as Giulio and Francesco Gentilesco soon discovered. They were 
sons of Orazio Gentilesco, a painter whom Charles I had invited to 
London in 1626 and treated with great liberality. Artemesia 
Gentilesco, the famous woman painter, was his daughter, of whose 
charm Lanier was said to be enamoured.” The king sent the sons 
to Italy to buy pictures under the supervision of Lanier, with 
whom they were to make contact at Genoa. But on arrival at Milan 
they learned that Lanier was in Venice, so they split up, one to go 
to Venice, the other to Genoa, in order not to miss him—they 
wanted money and advice from him. The one who went to Venice 
learned that Lanier had gone to Genoa, so followed him there; but 
Lanier had stayed there a day only and missed both the brothers. 
In the end they caught up with him in Venice, but this was not the 
end of the muddle: a financial misunderstanding soon developed. 
The whole episode makes amusing reading in Orazio Gentilesco’s 
account to Lord Dorchester.?3 


20 PRO/SP 84-133-154, Sainsbury, op. cit., 322, note 51. 

21 PRO/SP 16-79-173, Sainsbury, op. cit., 323. 

22 H. Walpole, ‘Anecdotes of Painting’, ed. R. Wornum, II (1849), 361, note 6. 

23 Sainsbury, op. cit., 311-2. Also ‘Calendar of State Papers: Domestic Series . . - 


1628-9’ (1859), 460, 510. 
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It was not only the king’s business that Lanier was about in 
Venice. In a letter to Endymion Porter he writes: 


. . . I will give you an account of yot little Collection, and send you 
a list of some Marbles for the Duke, if he please to have them . . . 


and adds in a postscript: 


Though the Duke of Mantua be dead, and a Sonne of the Doge of 
of Venice have Murdred a Senator in St. Marks Pallace, yet I cannot 
forget to give you infinite thankes for the favour you have donne my 
poore wife in getting her my Mony . . .*4 


Nor did he neglect his own interests. North relates how drawings 


were not much esteemed in England until Nicholas Laniere was em- 
ployed by Charles I to go abroad and buy pictures which he loved. 
He used to contract for a piece, and at the same time agree to have a 
good parcel of waste paper drawings, that had been collected, but not 
much esteemed, for himself. This and the Arundell collection were 
the first in England, and of them Lely had a good share . . .?5 


There is evidence that Lanier kept his drawings and added to 
them. He was still collecting in 1637, when Francois Langlois, 
alias Chatres, a French dealer, invited him to see some samples. 
Lanier, who was then indisposed at Chiswick, could not make the 
journey to London; a circumstance he must have regretted in view 
of his rapturous reply—‘‘ma, ma, ma cheidisegni siano buoni, buoni, 
buonissimi’’.*° The title-page of one of the books of etchings Lanier 
produced, the date of which is not known definitely (though 1638 
has long been given for no apparent reason), speaks of ‘Maschere 
delineato di Julio Romano. ex Coll?® N Lanier’ (no date). The 
inference is that the originals of the masques were in Lanier’s 
collection, and were possibly the drawings from which other 
etchings were made. The fact that some of Lanier’s ‘Prove prime 
fatti a l’aqua forte da N : Lanier a l’eta sua giovanile di sessanta 
otto Anni 1656’ (another series of etchings which also includes some 
by Lukas Vorstermann mostly from Parmegiano)?” were from 


24 PRO/SP 99-28-291, Sainsbury, op. cit., 323-24. 

25 ‘Autobiography of Roger North’ (ed. 1890), 202. 

26 Letter dated 8 October 1637 printed in P. J. Mariette, ‘Abecedario’ VI (ed. 1859- 
60), 329, and E. Piot, ‘Le Cabinet de l’Amateur’ (1861-2), 262-63. 

27 Both these ‘‘books” are bound together in the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
London, although the authorities there now consider them to be nineteenth-century 
impressions. Several prints by Lanier (including some not in either book) are to be found 
on seventeenth-century paper in the V. & A. Museum, and also the British Museum. 
I have given 1656 as the date of Prove prima fatti . . . although previous authorities have. 
always given 1636. The actual figure 3 or 5 is uncertain and poorly formed, lacking the 
upper limb. The mistake (as I belive it to be) seems to have started with Vertue, who 
found in the records of St. Martin’s in the Fields “Novem.4.[1646] Nico Laniere’’. 
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originals in the Arundel collection, also suggests that Lanier may 
have got hold of some of the earl’s drawings when they began to be 
sold in Holland after the earl’s death in 1646. Lanier was in the 
Netherlands in that year.?® His mark, a star, is to be found on 
drawings now in Her Majesty the Queen’s collection at Windsor, 
the Duke of Devonshire’s collection at Chatsworth, the British 
Museum and elsewhere, including the Louvre. 

But to return to 1628 and Mantua. Preparations were begun to 
ship the pictures and statues from Venice early in the year, and 
permission had first to be granted by the Senate.*9 Isaac Wake wrote 
back to Secretary Lord Conway: 


. . -& being required by Mr. Nicolas Lanier, in the name of his 
matic, I did desyre of this Prince, that he would graunt free trans- 
portation, out of this Towne to the ship at Malamocco, for such 
pictures, paintings, and other rarityes, as had been provided in 
these parts for ye adorning of his Maties Cabinet . . .3° 


On 26 March a letter passed between the same two gentlemen 
in the reverse direction: 


. . . This morning his Maty gave mee a solempne charge to disire 
your Lo” in his name to enquire for Lanier his servant whoe is in 
those parts about pictures, and that you would give him your best 
advice and assistance for the shipping of them, or’at least by your 
next to give him advertisement whether the pictures bee shipped, in 
what shipps they are shipped, and when he may expect them. . .# 


Wake replied: 


. . . I must here tell y™ L4p, that no care or diligence hath been 
wanting on the part of MF‘ Lanier, who hath imbarqued them very 
well conditioned, uppon y® Margaret of London ... who did set 
sayle & goe out of this Port of Malamocco, upon satirday morning 
y® 15th of Aprill st? n° & is (as wee hope) by this tyme halfe waye 
out of y® Gulfe . . . In this buisines I have donne whatsoever was 
commanded mee, by M! Lanier,& no more,& all that I did was 
this: First I did move y® Prince here for a warrant-to enport y® 
Pictures, wt*out paying of custome, w would have come to a 


sepultus fuit.” (Vol. 18 p. 115) which he assumed referred to Lanier the engraver, since 
Lanier the musician was not 68 in 1636 as the title-page said. But, as already mentioned, 
the figure 3 might easily be 5, and Lanier the musician was 68 in 1656. The Lanier 
buried in 1646 may perhaps be identified with the Nicholas Laneere, a cook, mentioned 
in the ‘Calendar of State Papers: Domestic Series . . . 1628-9’ (1859) 414, in a return of 
recusants resident in Westminster, dated 23 December 1628, and living in St. Martin’s 
Parish. 

28 ‘De Briefwisseling van Constantijn Huygens’, Vol. XXIV (1915), of ‘Rijksgeschied- 
kundige Publicatién’; 130, 289, 292, &c. 

29 ‘Calendar of State Papers and MSS . . . Venice . . . 1626-8’ (1914), 591-92, 594 

30 PRO/SP 99-29-62, Sainsbury, op. cit., 324, letter dated Venice, 8/18 February 1628. 

31 PRO/SP 99-29-161, Sainsbury, op. cit., 324. 
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round summe,& this was granted & effected: Secondly I went 
personally aborde y® ship to see y® cases orderly & safely stived, 
wherein I could observe nothing amisse: Thirdly y® Marchants of 
this Towne being partiall, I employed my selfe to adjust betwixt 
Lanier, and Master of y® Ship, the point of Tonnage... 
Concerning y® person of M‘ Lanier . . . he departed from hence 
yesterday y® 27th of Aprill st° n°, wt» an intention to passe through 
Helvetia, Lorrain,& so to Bruxelles; he hath a passeport of mine to 
facilitate his passage . . . I lent him my Barge, to transport him to 
Padova, from whence he is to goe in coach as farre as Bergamo & 
there to take horse. He doth carry w him y® best pieces of paintings, 
namely those of Coreggio, . . . in regard yt being in water colours, 
they would not have brooked y® sea,& I ~~ yt by that tyme this 
letter doth arrive, he will not be farre of: 


On 12 July 1628 one Hugh Ross wrote to Secretary Coke: 


. I could not send them [two gentlemen] tell my man came back 
from Dover with towe sloupes that went over with prisonners and 
with MF Nicoles Lanier that had goods for the King’s use . . .33 


So it was about then that Lanier arrived back in England. 
According to Nys, Lanier also carried a Rafael across country, 
and lists some of the contents of the ““Margaret’’. 


. among them is the Madonna of Raffaelle del Canozzo.. . 
then there are the twelve Emperors of Titian, a larger picture of 
Andrea del Sarto, a picture of Michelangelo di Caravaggio; other 
pictures of Titian, Correggio, Giulio Romano, Tintoretto, and 
Guido Reni, all of the greatest beauty . . .34 


Before departing, Lanier and Nys had discussed the possibility 
of buying Mantegna’s nine large pictures of the “Triumph of Julius 
Caesar’, but the price which Duke Vincenzo had demanded was 
excessive, so they abandoned the idea. However, the duke’s suc- 
cessor, the Duke of Nevers, was engaged in an expensive war and 
let Nys know that he would sell them. Nys offered £10,500 for them 
together with some marbles on his own initiative, and wrote on 
23 January/2 February informing Lord Dorchester of his action.35 
It was approved, and their dispatch was begun, though not com- 
pleted until the middle of 1632.3°In the meantime creditors began 
seizing Nys’s property in June 1631 because the king had not yet 
repaid him, and 


32 PRO/SP 99-29-208/9, Sainsbury op. cit., 327, letter dated Venice, 18/28 April 1628. 
33 PRO/SP 77-19-200, Sainsbury, op. cit., "326, note 53. 

34 Translated from French in Sainsbury, op. cit., 325-6. PRO/SP, 99-29-268. 

35 Translated from Italian in Sainsbury, of. cit., 327-8. PRO/SP, 99-31-15. 

36 There is a long correspondence on the subject i in Sainsbury, op. cit., 327-9. 
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in a back place, came upon paintings and statues belonging to the 
King my most gracious Master, at which I was greatly astonished 
and also rejoiced . . . The Pictures are: Magdalen, half length, 
Titian. Lucretia, naked, Titian. Three heads in one picture, Titian. 
Portrait of a female in a green dress, Raffaelle . . .37 


But if, as Nys said, he had “‘been aided by divine assistance’’s® in 
the Mantuan purchase, nothing less was needed to get the money 
to pay for it out of King Charles. Even by 1635 Nys was still owed 
about £3,0003%. By that time he had been ruined and was even 
unable to redeem his pawns, “worth treble the sum he pledged 
them for’. He was then in London armed with several schemes to 
revive his fortunes, among which “‘to clean the City of London, relay 
the gutters, pipes, canals, and other places through which the rain 
and water flow, so as to render the air more salubrious’’*°, might 
well have been put into effect. It is true that the king had issued 
warrants totalling £18,280 : 12 :8 between November 1629 and 
and 1632, but Burlamachi declined to realize them without more 
security than the king’s promise. However, the whole matter was 
probably settled by 20 August 1635, the date of ‘A Coppie of Lord 
Cottington’s Warrante for the drawing and perfecting of Mr. 
Burlamachi’s account’ for that sum. 

Lanier undoubtedly came into close contact with musicians 
while in Italy; yet his most notable achievement was surely the part 
he played in securing the Mantuan pictures for Charles I. Whether 
the collection was ‘‘worthy of so great a King as his Majesty of Great 
Britain’’4? is another matter. 


* * * * 


In the list below I have attempted some identifications of pictures 
from the Mantua purchase. It is possible to determine them in three 
ways: (i) by positive indication given by Van der Doort in his catalogue; 
(ii) by comparing the descriptions in the Commonwealth Inventory with 
the complete inventory of the Mantuan collection drawn up at Mantua 
in January 162743; (iii) by comparing extant pictures known fo have been 
in Charles’s collection by their mark with the Mantuan inventory. Apart 
from descriptions and ascriptions, the dimensions (where given) are often 
helpful in deciding between two otherwise similar pictures. No infallibility 
or completeness is claimed for the following list, only something varying 
from distinct probability to reasonable certainty. The information is set 


37 Translated from French in Sainsbury, op. cit., 336-7. PRO/SP, 99-33-52. 

38 Sainsbury, op. cit., 326. PRO/SP, 99-29-268. 

39 Ibid. 340. 

4° Loc. cit., also ‘Calendar of State Papers: Domestic Series . . . 1635-6’ (1866), 76. 
41 ‘Calendar of State Papers: Domestic Series . . . 1635’ (1865), 343-4. 

42 Sainsbury, op. cit., 326, PRO/SP, 99-29-268. 

43 Printed in Luzio, op. cit. 
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down in the following order: (a) modern title, museum, catalogue 
number and page of catalogue entry*; (b) reference to Van der Doort’s 
catalogue by page and number in the 1757 edition; (c) other information. 


Anonymous 

1.(a) ‘Salome with the Head of John the Baptist? HC 219, L 85.(b) vdD 136-29. 

Bassano (Jacopo da Ponte, called Il) ? 1510-92. 

1.(a) ‘The Deluge’ HC 160, L 62.(c) was hung at St. James’s Palace so was not cata- 
logued by vdD. 

Breughel (Peter, the younger) ?—1638. 

1.(a) ‘Massacre of the Innocents’ HC 748, L 260, (b) vdD 141-58. 

Caravaggio (Michelangelo da) 1569-1609. 

1.(a) ‘La Mort de la Vierge’ Lo 1121, H 24, (c) bought by Jabach at the Commonwealth 
sale. Acquired by Louis XIV in 1671. 

Cariani (Giovanni Busi, called) 1480-1544. 

1.(a) ‘The Shepheard’s Offering’ HC 135, L 51, (c) not catalogued by vdD. 

Correggio (Antonio Allegri da) 1494-1534. 

1.(a) ‘Allégorie des Vices’ Lo 1118b, H 23,(b) vdD 76-1,(c) bought by Jabach at the 
sale, then by Louis XIV in 1671. 

2.(a) ‘Allégorie des Vertus’ Lo 1118a, H 23,(b) vdD 76-2,(c) passed through Jabach, 
Cardinal Mazarin to Louis XIV. 

3.(a) ‘Le Sommeil d’Antiope’ Lo 1118, H 23,(b) vdD 106-12, (c) same history as 2. 

4.(a) ‘Mercury instructing Cupid before Venus’ NG 10, p. 79,(b) vdD 106-13,(c) bought 
for the Duke of Alba at the sale. 

5.(a) ‘St. Catherine reading’ HC 281, L 104,(c) probably was not bought by Nys at 
Mantua, but in Rome. He refers to it (or a similar picture) in a letter dated 27 April 
1628. 

6.(a) ‘A Man in Armour’ HC 83, L 31,(b) vdD 142-61,(c) anonymous in vdD, and 
only doubtfully ascribed to Correggio. 

Costa (Lorenzo) 1460 ?-1535. 

1.(a) ‘Portrait of a Lady, perhaps Isabella d’Este’ HC 295, L 108,(c) doubtful ascription. 

Dosso Dossi (Giovanni) 1479-1541. 

1.(a) ‘Holy Family’ HC 97, L 34. 

Feti (Domenico) 1589-1624. 

1.(a) ‘Twelve Saints’ HC 506 (1-12), L 183 (b) vdD passim p. 130ff. 

2.(a) ‘Der schlafende Petros’ V 117, p. 31,(b) vdD 150-98,(c) Charles changed this 
picture with the Duchess of Buckingham for Veronese’s ‘Leda’. 

3-(a) ‘David with the Head of Goliath’ HC 151, L 59,(c) hung at Hampton Court, so 
was not catalogued. The Commonwealth sale inventory described it as “A large piece 
of Butchery”. 

Francia (Francesco) 1450?-1517. 

1.(a) ‘St. John Baptizing Christ’ HC 307, L 112. 

Giorgione (Giorgio Barbarelli, called) 1477-1510. 

1.(a) ‘Le Concert Champétre’ Lo 1136, H 27,(c) passed through Jabach to Louis XIV. 

Licinio (Bernardino) /1.1511-49. 

1.(a) ‘A Lady playing on the Virginals’ HC 71, L 26. 

2.(a) ‘A Family Group’ HC 104, L 39, (c) Cromwell kept this for himself at St. James’s. 

Mantegna (Andrea) 1431-1506. 

1.(a) ‘El transito de la Virgen’ P 248, C 363, (b) vdD 8-27,(c) acquired for Philip IV at 


the sale. 


44 The following abbreviations have been used. C—F. J. Sanchez Canton, ‘Museo 
del Prado: Catalogo de los Cuadros’ (1949); H—L. Hautecour, ‘Musée National du 
Louvre: Catalogue des Peintures Exposées dans les Galleries’ II (1926); HC—Hampton 
Court Palace; L—E. Law, ‘The Royal Gallery of Hampton Court’ (1898) ; Lo—Louvre 
Museum, Paris; NG—National Gallery, London; P—Prado Museum, Madrid: V— 
Kunsthistorisches Museum, Vienna; vdaD—van der Decort’s catalogue as printed by 
W. Bathoe in 1757; see note 10 above. In addition to the above catalogues by Law, 
Hautecour and Sanchez Canton, the following are referred to: ‘The Eighty-sixth edition 
of the National Gallery Catalogue’ (1929); G. Gliick & A. Schaeffer, ‘Kunsthistorische 
Sammlungen aus Allerhéchsten Kaiserhauses: Die Gemaldegalerie. Alte Meister’ (1907). 
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2.(a) ‘The Triumphs of Caesar’ HC 797 L 274-280,(c) these nine pictures were not in 
the first purchase since “it did not appear to Sig. Lanier or to myself [Nys] that we 
could give £10,000 sterling. So the matter rested”. But Nys, learning that the Queen- 
Mother of France was after them, bought them for £10,500 as already described. 
Cromwell reserved them for himself at the sale. 

d@’Oggionno (Marco) 1470?-1530. 

1.(a) ‘Infant Christ caressing St. John’ HC 64, L 21,(b) vdD 7-26. 

Parmegiano (Franceso Mazzola, called 11) 1504-40. 

1.(a) ‘Madonna and Child’ HC 150, L 58,(b) vdD 95-24. 

Piombo (Sebastiano del) ? 1485-1547. 

1.(a) ‘Sainte Famille’ Lo 1135, H 77,(c) ae through Jabach, Mazarin to Louis XIV. 

Pordenone (Giovanni Antonio da) 1483-1540 

1.(a) ‘Portrait of a Man with a Red Girdle’ HC 92, L 33,(b) vdD 140-53, where 
anonymous. 

Raphael (Raffaelo Santi, called) 1483-1520. 

1.(a) ‘La Sagrada Familia’ P 301, C 490,(b) vdD 106-11,(c) bought by Don Alonso de 
Cardenas at the sale for £2000 for Philip IV, who was very pleased with it. 

2.(a) ‘Portrait de Balthazar Castiglione’ Lo 1505, H 114,(c) said to have been in 
Charles I’s collection, although it seems to have been sold at Amsterdam in 1639, where 
it was bought for Cardinal Richelieu. It passed successively to Mazarin and Louis XIV. 

3.(a) ‘Portrait of a Lady in a Green Dress’ HC 70, L 25,(c) Nys refers to it as Raphael’s 
though this is doubtful. 

Romano (Guilio Pippi, called) 1492-1546. 

1.(a) “Two Females sacrificing to a Statue’ HC 247, L 93,(b) vdD 100-7. 

2.(b) ‘Italian Prelate’s Picture’, vdD 100-8,(c) perhaps that of Cardinal Accolti d’Arezzo 
in the Uffizi Gallery, Florence. 

3.(a) ‘Birth of Apollo and Diana’ HC 286, L 106,(b) vdD 101-9. 

4.(a) ‘Le Triomphe de Titus et de Vespasien’ Lo 1420, H 96,(b) vdD 104-1 (c) Passed 
from Jabach to Louis XIV. 

5.(a) ‘A Mermaid and her Young’ HC 305, L 112,(b) vdD 123-2. 

6.(b) ‘Julio Romano done by himself’, vdD 134-21,(c) perhaps the self-portrait now in 
the Uffizi Gallery, Florence. ; 

7.(a) ‘Burning of Rome by Nero’ HC 280, L 104,(b) vdD 137-35,(c) this was one of the 
pictures that did not arrive until 1631. 

8.(a) ‘Chiron teaching Achilles the Use of the Bow’ HC 266, L 96,(b) vdD 142-59. 

g.(a) ‘A Roman Emperor on Horseback. HC 290, L 108. 

10.(a) ‘A Roman Emperor on Horseback’ HC 257, L 95. 

11.(a) ‘Fortune’ HC 287, L 107,(b) vdD 151-102. 

Sarto (Andrea d’Agnolo, called del) 1486-1531. 

1.(a) ‘La Virgen, el Nifio, un Santo y un Angel’ P 334, C 579,(b) vdd 104-3 (c) bought 

by Don Alonso de Cardenas for Philip IV. 

Tintoretto (Jacopo Robusti, called) 1518-94. 

1.(a) ‘Ester fainting before Ahasuerus’ HC 69, L 25,(c) hung at St. James’s. 

2.(a) “The Nine Muses in Olympus’ HC 77, L 28,(c) hung at Greenwich. 

3.(a) ‘Episodia de una batalla entre Turcos y Cristianos’ P 399, C 644, L 25. 

Titian (Tiziano Vecellio, called) 1480 ?-1576. 

1.(a) ‘Death of Lucretia’ HC 75, L 27,(b) vdD 2-4 (c) doubtful authenticity. 

2.(a) ‘La Mise au Tombeau’ Lo 1584, H 133,(b) vdD 97-7 (c) passed: from Jabach to 
Louis XIV. 

3.(a) ‘Alocucion del Marques del Vasto a sus soldados’ P 417, C 650,(b). vdD 97-8 (c) 
* bought for Philip IV. 

4.(a) ‘Les Pélerins d’Emaiis’ Lo 1581, H 133,(b) vdD 97-9, (c) bought by Jabach, then 
by Louis XIV. 

5.(a) ‘A Concert or Music Lesson’ NG 3, p. 365,(b) vdD gg-1, (c) School of Titian. 

6.(a) ‘La Vierge au lapin’ Lo 1578, H 132, (c) history doubtful. 

7.(a) ‘Saint Jéréme’ Lo 1585, H 134, (c) history doubtful. 

rs (a) ‘Allégorie’ Lo 1589, H 134, (c) history doubtful. 

g.(a) ‘Portrait d’une femme 4 sa toilette’ Lo 1590, H 135, (c) passed through Jabach to 
Louis XIV. 

10.(a) ‘Portrait d’-homme’ Lo 1591, H 135, (c) same history as 9. 

11.(a) ‘L’Homme au gant’ Lo 1592, H 136, (c) same history as g. 

(Federico) 1543-1609. 

1.(a) ‘Calumny—An Allegory’ HC 394, L 156. 
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RUSSIAN FOLKSONG IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


By GERALD SEAMAN 


IT was in the eighteenth century that musicians and amateurs first 
began to take an active interest in folksong, by wandering round 
from village to village noting down folksong texts and transcribing 
the melodies. The eighteenth century also marked the appearance 
of a number of new types of folksong. These were the military 
recruit and campaign songs, while in the towns and cities 
appeared the gorodskaya pesnya or town song. The eighteenth century 
was a time of unrest and nostalgia, and many of the peasant songs, 
rather in the spirit of the ancient diliny or epic ballads, looked back 
to periods of greater prosperity and to the heroes who had liberated 
them from the throes of oppression. Their songs echoed contem- 
porary events and dwelt on the figures of Stenka Razin and Pugachev, 
who had led the peasant rebellions. The historical song, which had 
long featured in Russian folk music, was also of importance in 
popular life. The historical songs at the end of the seventeenth and 
the beginning of the eighteenth centuries attest to the deep interest 
of the people towards their own country and their historical past; 
the victories and reforms of Peter the Great, the events of the 
Northern War, the triumphs of General Suvorov, all found ex- 
pression in folksongs which were often of a war-like military nature. 
First of the new genres were the military recruit songs. These 
came into being as the result of Peter’s enforcement of compulsory 
military service in the imperial army, which, unlike our own more 
enlightened times, was of no less than twenty-five years duration. 
Needless to say, this imposed grave hardships on the poor peasant 
who often found himself completely deprived of labour. The recruit 
songs are full of compassion at the thought of the prospective 
soldier being torn away from his village and family. Many of them 
were subsequently formed into love songs in praise of town life. 
Together with the recruit songs, the first of the military 
“campaign” or “marching” songs make their appearance. These 
were robust, rhythmic songs in praise of the courage and valour of 
the Russian armies and the various exploits of the Russian generals. 
Such were the songs about General Suvorov. Whilst continuing the 
tradition of the age-old historical songs, they approached the 
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military marching songs of the nineteenth century in their design v 
and musical language. n 
The third new form of folksong was the town song and vocal le 
lyric. These were extremely varied in their subject-matter and form, n 
and in many cases dealt with the problems of urban life. A great n 
quantity of town songs appear in the vocal collections of the nr 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. I 
It is in the eighteenth century that folksong anthologies first ir 
became prominent. Whereas only the texts of a few individual songs | 
have come down to us from the seventeenth century, whole volumes | = w 
of folksongs were published, or written in manuscript with texts and ce 
melodies, in the eighteenth. The interest in folksong was widespread. le 
The leading writers and poets turned to it as the most important in 
source of Russian poetry and literary language. The theoretical } fr 
labours of Trediakovsky, Lomonosov and Derzhavin were all a] 
directed towards it, the first of these endeavouring to use the Russian T 
folk versification as the basis of his reforms of Russian poetry. In ye 
addition to this, the leading poets and teachers of the eighteenth be 
century, Chulkov, Novikov and Popov, all made their own collec- fir 
tions. Radischev, in particular, who in recent years has been ce 
regarded as one of the leading writers of the age, continually as 
expressed the desire for the Russian intelligentsia to understand dc 
folksong as “‘the spirit of the people’. In one of the chapters of his by 
book ‘A Journey from Petersburg to Moscow’, he speaks of folksong in 
as the great phenomenon of folk life and the spiritual properties of w 
the Russian people: “The horses race along; the driver sings a m 
doleful melody. He who knows Russian folksongs must confess 
that there is something infinitely sad about them, deeply sincere. co 
Nearly all the melodies of these songs are in the minor . . . In co 
them lies the spirit of the people’’. So thought Radischev, but it is a an 
significant fact that nearly all the great writers and artists of that an 
and the succeeding century were attracted towards folksong. One Pc 
has only to think of Pushkin, Glinka and the Kuchka to appreciate O 
this. Interest in folksong reached its zenith in the 70’s of the eighteenth m: 
century, when it became a common practice for musicians, amateurs tic 
and investigators to write down folksongs and study them, though | br 
scientific analysis of their polyphonic properties did not take place TI 
till the late nineteenth century. The names of the first collectors of stt 
folksong are unknown to us. Most of the anthologies relate to the 4 co 
second half of the eighteenth century, but there are a number of [ 
collections made before this date. In these anonymous collections the [| Vi 
songs are usually set out for three voices, in which the two upper We 
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voices are in thirds or sixths while the bass has an independent 
melodic line. At the end of the century, this type of song becomes 
less common. In accordance with the prevalence of instrumental 
music in everyday life, folksongs were often issued in simple arrange- 
ments for piano or some other combination. Such arrangements 
made them accessible to amateurs. One of the printed collections of 
1790 has the subheading: “To be sung by voices or played on 
instruments’. 

The first printed collections of folksongs of practical significance 
were those compiled by the composers Trutovsky and Prach. Both 
composers were associated with literary circles. Although the col- 
lections were issued at different periods, they are close to each other 
in their design and content. Both authors took their folksongs mostly 
from the town sphere, and in those cases where peasant songs 
appeared they were usually presented in radically changed guises. 
The collections are very varied in their content, comprising historical 
songs, recruit songs, military songs, songs of the peasant re- 
bellions, satirical and buffoon songs, ritual and dance songs, and 
finally a number of songs with texts by poets of the eighteenth 
century. In this fascinating encyclopaedia of town folk-lore were 
assembled the outstanding songs of the town life, so that not only 
does it give an illustration of the popular melodies of the period, but 
by the nature and content of the texts provides a wonderful insight 
into the historical and social background. The folksongs in both cases 
were arranged for voice and piano by Trutovsky and Prach, who 
made their own harmonizations. 

The collections provided an endless source of material for 
composers in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, and we find 
constant evidence of the borrowing of songs and variants from the 
anthologies, sometimes even preserving the same accompaniment 
and harmonizations. They appear in the early operas ‘Yamshchiki na 
Podstavé’ (“The Post-Drivers’) by Fomin and ‘Melnik-Koldun, 
Obmanshchik i Svat’ (“The Miller-Magician, Deceiver and Match- 
maker’) by Sokolovsky-Fomin; they feature as the themes of varia- 
tions, symphonies and overtures commencing with Khandoshkin’s 
brilliant Variations for violin, and ending with Fomin’s overtures. 
The first collections of folksongs were not only a step forward in the 
study of folk music, but a living source of inspiration for professional 
composers. 

Let us now examine the first anthology of folksongs, compiled by 
Vassily Fedorovich Trutovsky (1740-1800). The son of a priest, he 
was born in the Ukrain in the Province of Belgorod. As a professional 
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musician, he served at the court of Catharine II in the capacity of 
singer and gusli-player, in addition to his principal duty as a court 
lackey. Apart from compiling his anthology, he achieved fame as the 
writer of a number of popular compositions including piano varia- 
tions on folksong themes, the choral work ‘Kruzhka’, with words 
by Derzhavin, and many others. He was well acquainted with 
Derzhavin and lovers of folksong from the aristocratic circle, and 
it was through his association with them that he was able to publish 
his ‘Collection of Russian Songs’. Trutovsky’s anthology consisted 
of four parts which appeared successively over the course of twenty 
years (Vol. I—1776; Vol. II—1778; Vol. III—1779; Vol. IV— 
1795). There were 20 songs in each volume. Trutovsky’s aims in 
issuing his collection were set out in the preface to the first volume: 


Lovers of Russian folksong have long wished that they might be 
published with music according to the rules, but hitherto no one has 
undertaken the task of reducing them to order and adding a bass 
beneath. To the satisfaction of many music-lovers, I have finally 
decided to publish these Russian songs collected by myself for solo 
voice as they are usually sung, but by retaining the bass part they 
can be harmonized and so played or sung [sic}. I should point out 
that this gave me no little trouble, since in almost every case I found 
that the text needed correction and I was sometimes obliged to 
lengthen or curtail it in order to adapt it to the music. After listening 
to many of these songs, I discovered that everywhere they were sung 
differently, and I have therefore simply tried to preserve their 
accuracy.’ If this little collection of Russian songs is favourably 
received, I shall do my best to find and publish others. Should 
anyone discover mistakes I hope that he will be lenient and take 
into consideration that although I may not have achieved perfection, 
I have done my utmost to bring order out of disorder. 


In other words, Trutovsky harmonized the folk melodies and 
arranged them for voice with piano or gusli accompaniment. 
In his selection of melodies he was careful to choose the simplest 
variants, and there is no doubt that he wrote the songs in the style 
which he personally used in accompanying himself on the gusli. 
They all bear the impression of his individual manner of performance 
although he “‘strove to preserve the accuracy of the melodies”. 

Trutovsky’s songs are written in two-part harmony on two 


separate staves. During performance it was left to the discretion of | 
the accompanist to furnish the middle parts, the lower part being — 
regarded as a kind of “figured bass’. This is confirmed by the fact | 
that, in the last volume of the collection, which appeared much | 


t As Findeisen observes, it is difficult to see how he managed to achieve this accuracy _ 


since he had to alter the text. 
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later than the preceding, Trutovsky provided a much fuller piano 
accompaniment and wrote out the middle part in full. In their 
general style Trutovsky’s arrangements are far removed from the 
three-part harmonizations to which we referred above, but a con- 
nection with the earlier form of song is still apparent. It is evident 
in the individual character and melodic independence of the lower 
voice. 

Trutovsky’s collection is our most valuable memento of the 
musical culture of the eighteenth century. In it the actual vocal 
repertory of the period is comprehensively and diversely expressed. 
Trutovsky, who was a gifted and sensitive musician, reproduced in 
his anthology the most characteristic and representative songs of 
the time: the historical peasant songs, the humorous and the satiric, 
the cheerful dances, the bold military songs, the Ukrainian songs 
(which were then very popular) and the lyrical town songs. Of 
particular interest are the songs of the peasant rebellions which are 
preserved only in isolated manuscripts. They are rarely found in 
collections and disappear completely, as a result of censorship, from 
the printed editions at the end of the eighteenth and the commence- 
ment of the nineteenth centuries. The satirical songs, which are 
connected with the old buffoons’ songs (which go back to the days 
of pagan antiquity), are also widely used in Trutovsky’s collection. 
Often these songs ridiculed the unpleasant aspects of family life, and 
the conventions of the social régime. Common themes of songs of 
this nature were the unhappy marriage and the oppressive order of 
monastic life.2 The town songs also occupy an important place in 
the anthology, either in the form of lively dances or sentimental 
songs in the manner of the eighteenth-century ballad. The foppish 
“young dandy” often appears as the hero of these songs, a ravisher 
of maidens’ hearts, dressed a la mode in ‘“‘a blue kaftanchik’’3 and 
“a dreamy waistcoat”, with a cane in his hand and a silk scarf 
round his neck, or, as Pushkin has it: 

A flaming kerchief round his neck 
Just like a scarlet flower... 

Even greater popularity was achieved by the Lvov-Prach col- 
lection which followed that of Trutovsky. The Lvov-Prach anthology 
appeared in 1790 under the heading ‘Collection of Russian Folk- 
songs with their Melodies’. It was reprinted several times in the 

2In one song the reactions of a young widow about to be compelled to enter a 
nunnery are described. Indignantly she renounces conventual life: “I would smash 
my cell, upset the whole convent and chase out all the old women”. She intends to 


marry a buffoon instead. 
3 A kind of coat. 
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early nineteenth century and became one of the most famous of all 
the Russian collections. Russian composers continually turned to it 
for inspiration, while compilers of other anthologies unhesitatingly 
borrowed material from it (including Kashin, Varlamov and 
Gurilev). Many of Prach’s songs have remained firm favourites in 
Russia up to the present day. 

Johann Gotfried Prach was a Czech by origin, but spent his 
whole life in St. Petersburg, where he worked in the manifold 
capacity of pianist, composer and teacher. During his residence in 
the capital he became associated with a circle of enlightened 
amateurs in the midst of which stood the famous poet Nikolai 
Alexandrovich Lvov, a friend of Derzhavin. The anthology of folk- 
songs, edited by Prach, was compiled under Lvov’s initiative. 
Prach selected the songs and arranged them in accordance with Lvov’s 
suggestions. It is for this reason that the volume is usually referred to 
as the Lvov-Prach collection. There is a possibility that other people 
assisted in the formulation of the anthology, such as Fomin, the 
composer of “The Post-Drivers’, ‘Orfeo’, and “The Americans’, who 
himself made use of a number of songs in his operas which later 
appeared in that collection. The anthology comprised two volumes 
which were published in 1790 and 1806 respectively. There were 
100 songs in the first volume and 150 in the second. In form and 
content they were similar to those of the Trutovsky collection, and 
about half the songs written by the latter were reworked and 
adapted by Prach. As opposed to Trutovsky, however, Lvov and 
Prach tried to give their work scientific significance. Lvov wrote a 
preface to his edition—‘Concerning Russian Folk-singing’—in which 
he endeavoured to outline the essentials of Russian song. Himself an 
expert and connoisseur of folksong, he commented on its origiaal 
beauty and wealth of rhythmic and melodic diversity. “I know of 
no other country” he wrote, “that can compare with Russia in the 
richness and abundance of its folksong. Among many.thousands of 
folk melodies there are no two which are identical, although to the 
untrained ear many of them seem similar. One may imagine what 
a rich source this anthology will prove to musicians of talent’”’. Lvov 
rated the lyrical ballads very highly, regarding them as the legitimate 
summit of folk creation. (“The lyrical ballads are the peak [of folk 
creation] and constitute, so to speak, the essential folk melos’’.) 

Lvov divided his folksongs into six groups. These were: the 
historical songs, the dance songs, the wedding songs, the Khorovod 
(dancing in a ring with singing), the ritual songs and the Ukrainian 


songs. The treatment of the folksongs is different from that of | 
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Trutovsky in that, whereas the latter, for the most part, presented 
his melodies in two-part harmony, Prach’s accompaniments were of 
a much more complex pianistic nature. The accompaniments reflect 
the hand of a skilled musician, although it must be admitted that 
their style does not always correspond to the modal and melodic 
structure of the folksong. Prach’s fault was that he tried to apply 
the normal “classical rules” of European music to Russian folksong. 
In the post-Glinkan school Balakirev, Rimsky-Korsakov and 
Tchaikovsky made many attempts to arrive at a satisfactory har- 
monization of folksongs in their own respective anthologies. Such a 
problem is outside the realm of this article+, but it is interesting 
to note that within a few years of the publication of the Trutovsky 
and Prach anthologies certain gifted Russian composers were able 
to create music convincingly written in the folk idiom. Prach made 
use of the harmonic minor scale with a sharpened leading-note, 
perfect cadences, dominant sevenths and various harmonic figura- 
tions which find no place in authentic folk music. He also tended 
to force irregular folk tunes into the bounds of conventional quadruple 
or triple time.5 Despite all the failings of their collections, however, 
Trutovsky and Prach completed a task of major historical import- 
ance. Their mistakes were inevitable in view of the fact that both 
were pioneers in an unexplored field. Their achievement is remark- 
able in that they were able to accomplish so much and show such 
discernment in their choice of songs. It is worthy of note that their 
collections also served as a basis for many early Russian songs with 
words by eighteenth-century Russian poets, and also as the themes 
for a host of instrumental works by composers such as Dubyansky, 
Kozlovsky, Zhilin, Kashin, etc. in the last decades of the eighteenth 
and the beginning of the nineteenth centuries. The fact that many 
of the songs which were included in the Lvov-Prach and Trutovsky 
collections were very popular further confirms the historical import- 
ance of the anthologies in being a representative guide to the 
contemporary musical fashions. They are, in most cases, our sole 
reliable source in determining the evolution of musical forms such 
as the Russian vocal chamber lyric. 

A brief mention must also be made of the so-called Kirsha- 
Danilov Collection, which was compiled in western Siberia in the 
middle of the eighteenth century. This collection remained in 

4 The most searching discussion of the problem is Kastalsky’s ‘Osobennosti Narodno- 
Russkoi Muzikalnoi Sistemi’ (“The Principles of the Russian National Musical System’), 
an excellent résumé of which, by S. W. Pring, is printed in ‘Music & Letters’, Vol. X, 


No. 4 (1929). 
5 Even to the extent of contracting 5-bar phrases into 4-bar. 
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manuscript for a considerable length of time and was first published 
in 1804 under the title ‘Drevnié Rossiiskié Stikhotvoreniya’ (‘Ancient 
Russian Verses’). So far, the true identity of the compiler has not 
been discovered. The name “Kirsha Danilov” is written on the 
manuscript, but may be fictitious. The compiler was almost un- 
doubtedly a member of the services and paid special attention 
to the inclusion of the historical songs, the biliny, the accounts of 
military engagements and other songs relating to Russia’s historical 
past. (The contents include biliny about Dobrinya, Alesh Popovich, 
Solovey Budimirovich, and Vassily Buslaévich, while the historical 
songs deal with Stenka Razin, Skopin-Shuisky, and the capture of 
Siberia by Ermak). There were also a number of songs of a humorous 
nature which were very prevalent in the army. 

The musical forms of these songs are very varied. The melody is 
written on a single stave and there is no text beneath. During the 
performance of these songs the singer would vary the melody in 
correspondence with the text, which was written out separately. 
Many of the songs were written to the same melody, rather in the 
manner of the ancient Ddiliny tradition, for like the epic narrators 
Kirsha Danilov knew more texts than tunes; the compiler had his 
own melodic turns and idiosyncrasies, and the songs were written 
down exactly as they were performed. This raises an interesting 
point, as, in the majority of cases, the melodies are written in the 
key of D major, which is too high for vocal performance. This seems 
to imply, therefore, that the compiler not only sang but played his 
songs on some kind of instrument. The dances which are included 
in this collection are especially suited for instruments, an instance 
of which is the lively dance melody of the bilina ‘O Gosté Teren- 
tishche’, which is an outstanding example of the old “comic ballad”. 

The choice of some of Danilov’s songs is very unusual for the 
time and makes his volume a fascinating subject of study. The 
compiler of the collection performed an important historical task 
in preserving the melodies of an ancient epic-ballad tradition, which 
existed in one of the forgotten corners of Northern Russia. In this 
sense the Danilov collection supplements the work of Trutovsky and 
Prach, who worked in the town sphere. The work of these pioneers 
in committing to paper the most permanent of all Russia’s cultural 
treasures was only a reflection of the general movement towards the 
understanding of folksong. The appearance of anthologies of folk 
music gave assistance to Russian musicians of the next and future 
generations, in a tangible form. It was on the basis of folksong that 
nearly the whole of Russian music of the eighteenth century evolved. 
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UNPUBLISHED LETTERS CONCERNING 
HANDEL 


By Betry MATTHEWS 


Ir is particularly appropriate that five letters concerning Handel 
should have come to light this year, and interesting to conjecture 
why they have escaped publication for so long. They are not 
included in the Lives and Letters of any of the Earls of Shaftesbury, 
nor have they joined other Shaftesbury Papers at the Record Office. 
The reason could possibly be that the fourth Earl, to whom all the 
letters are addressed, has been overlooked by biographers in favour 
of his more illustrious ancestor, the first Earl and his philanthropic 
descendant the seventh Earl, known as “‘the Great and Good”. 

When Thomas Harris, Master in Chancery, wrote from Lincoln’s 
Inn on 20 November 1736 to his cousin Anthony Ashley Cooper, 
fourth Earl of Shaftesbury, he was addressing himself to a young 
man of twenty-six who had been married since he was fourteen. 
From St. Giles House in the isolation of Dorset, Lord Shaftesbury 
kept in close touch with musical happenings in London, for although 
he has been passed over by reference books, the fourth Earl is 
important to us because of his association with Handel. 

The first letter reads as follows: 


Copy of letter from Mr. THO. HARRIS to the 
[Fourth] EARL OF SHAFTESBURY. 


LINCOLN’S INN. 
November goth, 1736. 
My Lord, 

I am very much obliged to your Lordship for the favour of your 
letter on Monday last. The Opera of “ATALANTA” was performed 
to-night in order to give their royall Highnesses a view of ye 
Fire-Works which went off with great Applause, tho’ I don’t 
think with that Splendour I have seen them formerly. “Porus” 
will be performed on Wednesday or Saturday next when I won’t 
fail to let your Lordship know what success it meets with, and 
particularly how Annibali (of whom there are great expectations, 
which I wish don’t turn to his prejudice) is received. Lady Cat. Noel 
and Mr. and Mrs. Eure of Lime Street and Westminster were all 
there and are very well. I will not trouble yr. Lordship with any 
thing of ye Birth-Night, as no doubt but Lady Shaftesbury will have 
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a full account of all ye Finery from Lady Catherine who was there at 
noon and in ye evening. 


I ask your Lordship’s pardon for thus troubling you with a long 
Westminster Hall affair’, but as I have sometimes had ye Honour 
to hear yr. Lordship mention some things relating to these matters, 
I hope you will be so good as to exempt it, and I am satisfied nothing 
yt in any respect tends to Liberty, be it in matters Ecclesiastical or 
Civil, can be unacceptable to your Lordship. I beg my humble 
service to the Lady Shaftesbury’s and am, my Lord, 

Your Lordship’s most obliged and obedient humble servant, 

THO. HARRIS. 


I beg yr. Lordship to let my Lady Dowager know I have sent ye 


spinnet to Mr. Eure at Oxford, and hope to hear of its safe arrival 
by to-morrow’s post. 


‘Atalanta’ had been written for the nuptials of the Prince and 
the unhappy Princess of Wales in May 1736 and “the opera 
concluded with a Grand Chorus during which several beautiful 
illuminations were displayed”. These illuminations were later called 
Fireworks”. The performance of 20 November took place on the 
Prince of Wales’s birthday, and the fireworks were given only once 
more—at the performance of 27 November. 

Annibali performed for the first time in England, in ‘Poro’, 
but his principal fame was at the court of Dresden in 1729-64. He 
had an exceptionally high tessitura, being able to reach F in alt. 
Apart from ‘Poro’, which was postponed owing to the illness of 
Signora Strada and not performed until 8 December, he took part 
in ‘Arminio’ and ‘Berenice’. 

Lady Catherine was the sister of Lady Shaftesbury, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Eure—or more correctly Ewer—were the brother and sister- 
in-law of the Dowager Lady Shaftesbury, there being two Ladies 
Shaftesbury at the time owing to the fact that Anthony Ashley 
Cooper succeeded to the title when only three years of age and that 
his mother was still alive. 

Christopher Smith’s letter of 28 July 1743 seems to support 
Professor O. E. Deutsch’s suggestion that Handel was referring to Lord 
Middlesex when he wrote to Jennens on 9 September 1742: “The 
report that the Direction of the Opera next winter is comitted to 
my care is groundless. The Gentlemen who have undertaken to 
middle with Harmony cannot agree and are quite in a confusion.” 
(‘‘Middle” may have been a pun on the name of Lord Middlesex). 


x A long paragraph dealing with this is here omitted. 
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The letter runs: 
LONDON. 
July 28th, 1743. 
My Lord, 

It is with your Lordship’s kind permission that I take the liberty 
to acquaint your Lordship with Mr. Handel’s health and what 
passes in musical affairs, which I should have done a month sooner 
if it had not been that I would stay to know what Resolution He 
would take in what I am going to relate to your Lordship. It seems 
that Mr. Handel promised my Lord Middlesex that if he would 
give him for two new operas 1000 guineas and his health would 
permit, He would compose for him next Season, after which He 
declined his promise and said that He could—or would do nothing 
for the Opera Directors, altho’ the Prince of Wales desired him at 
several times to accept of their offers, and compose for them, and 
said that by so doing He would not only oblige the King and the 
Royal Family but likewise all the Quality. 

When my Lord Middlesex saw that no persuasion would take 
place with Him, and seeing himself engaged in such an undertaking 
without a Composer He sent for one from Italy, of whom nobody has 
any great opinion. Nevertheless He would still make some fresh 
proposals to Mr. Handel, and let Him know how much regard He 
had for his composition, and that he would put it in his power to 
make it as easy to Himself as He pleased. I was charged with the 
Commission, and the offer was that He should have 1000 Guineas 
for two, or 500 Guineas for one new opera, and if his health would 
not permit Him to compose any new one at all, and would only 
adjust some of His old operas, that He should have 100 Guineas 
for each: But in case Mr. Handel should refuse all these offers, that 
my Lord would have some of his old operas performed without 
Him and to let the Publick know in an advertisement what offers 
was made to Mr. Handel and that there was no possibility to have 
anything from Him. 

I could not in Duty but let Him know My Lord’s new offers and 
proceedings, for fear things might be carry’d to far; I wrote the 
contents to Mr. Goupy with the desire to communicate it to Mr. 
Handel (for it seems he has taken an aversion to see me, for having 
been to much his friend) and to have his answer, which He said He 
would give to the Principale, but has given none since, and has been 
composing for himself this two months, and finished (as I hear) a 
piece of Music from Drydens words, the subject unknown to me, 
tho’ they tell me that I was to do for Him as I did before, but my 
Son is to see Him and take his instructions. 

He is now upon a new Grand Te Deum and Jubilate, to be per- 
formed at the King’s return from Germany (but He keeps this a 
great secret and I would not speak of it to any Body but to your 
Lordship) and by the Paper he had from me I can guess that it 
must be almost finished. This I think perfectly well Judg’d to appeace 
and oblige the Court and Town with such a grand Composition and 
Performance. 
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But how the Quality will take it that He can compose for Himself 
and not for them when they offered Him more than ever He had in 
His life, I am not a judge and could only wish that I had not been 
employed in it either Directly or Indirectly, for He is ill-advised and 
thinks that all I do now is wrong, tho’ I may say that He is persuaded 
in His heart to the contrary for He had too many proofs of my 
fidelity within this 24 years, and I shall never be wanting to do Him 

still all the Services that lies in my power, for I think it is better to 

suffer than to offend. I know I have trespassed too much upon your 
Lordship’s goodness and must beg humbly for pardon and I am 
with profound respect 

Your Lordship’s 

Most dutiful and most obliged humble servant 

CHRISTOPHER SMITH. 


Goupy was the cartoonist whom, according to Whitley, Handel 
cut out of his will after the publication in 1754 of the cartoon 
depicting him as a glutton. They were presumably on speaking 
terms at this time. 

The Dettingen Te Deum was begun eleven days before this 
letter, and the anthem on 30 July, two days later. They were 
rehearsed on 27 September, 10 November, and 19 November, and 
were performed at the Chapel Royal at St. James’s in the King’s 
presence on 27 November. 

The two letters of 1745 help us to draw a fairly clear picture of 
Handel’s movements during the whole of that year. The first letter 
is written from Exton in Rutland, the seat of Lord Gainsborough, by 
the Hon. James Noel, brother of the Earl, whose sister Susan 
married Anthony Ashley Cooper in 1724 when she also was fourteen: 


. EXTON, 
January the 23rd, 1745. 

My dear Lord, 

I was made happy by your letter of the last post and have now 
taken the first opportunity of obeying your Lordship’s Commands. 

We had a Theatrical Entertainment here about a fortnight ago 
which was performed in Celebration of an Anniversary Festival. 
The piece was comus; but Dalton and Arne were judged not 
altogether equal to Handel and Milton in which opinion I am 
pretty sure your Lordship will concur. To do Mr. Dalton justice he 
has certainly done his part extremely well; but as we could not take 
him without admitting his Musical Companion too, we determined 
to stick as close as we could to the original Author [? and words]. 
We borrowed indeed the help of a second Spirit which was necessary 
to open the Drama more Theatrically than in the original; and 
[? took] in two speeches in that part of Mr. Dalton’s play where 
the Lady is set at liberty. 
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As Handel came to this place for Quiet and Retirement we were 
very loath to lay any task of Composition upon him. Selfishness 
however prevailed; but we determined at the same time to be very 
moderate in our requests. His readiness to oblidge soon took off all 
our apprehensions upon that account. A hint of what we wanted was 
sufficient and what should have been an act of Compliance he made 
a voluntary Deed. We laid our plan accordingly and reserved his 
Musick for an [?] at the close of this entertainment. We likewise 
intermix’d the Poem with several of his former Compositions, as 
your Lordship will see by the copy I have sent you, which I think 
gave it great life and beauty. The whole scheme was concerted and 
executed in five Days; and that I believe your Lordship will allow 
was good Dispatch. It was intended to have been performed in the 
Garden, but the weather would not favour that design. We con- 
trived however to entertain the Company there afterwards with an 
imitation of Vaux Hall: and, in the style of a news-paper, the whole 
concluded with what variety of fireworks we could possibly get. 
I shall take care to have the Musick exactly transcribed, as I have 
my Brother Gainsborough’s Orders to get it done by the Musick- 
Master here. 

Mr. Handel left us about ten days ago. He is gone to Scarborough 
and will visit us again in his return back, which he believ’d would 
not be long. 

We propose to be Fellow-Travellers to St. Giles, where I long to 
have the pleasure of kissing your Hands. 

I heartily wish your Lordship Health and Happyness and am, 
with great Truth, my dear Lord, 

Your most affectionate 
Friend and Brother 
JA. NOEL. 


Handel left Exton ten days before this letter was written—round 
about 10 January. Previously to this he had “‘come to this place for 
Quiet and Retirement”, so that we can assume he had been at 
Exton at least since the New Year. If he arrived back from Scar- 
borough at the end of January and stayed a further few days at 
Exton, it is not likely that he would have been at St. Giles before 
about 7 February. He was probably in London around 20 March, 


.but in June he was again out of town: 


EXTRACT FROM A LETTER TO LORD SHAFTESBURY 
FROM BENJ. MARTYN. 


London. 
June 18th, 1745. 
. . . Not having heard from Mr. Noel I have had no account of the 
proceedings at ExTON but from the Ladies in George Street and 
as I cannot make Mr. Handel’s Maid hear me I hear nothing of his 
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coming to Town. As he’s promised however to call on me at his 
coming I hope I shall see him before I go to Longford which I pro- 
pose about the middle of next month and then I’ll endeavour to 
turn his Face Westward and will give your Lordship some account 
of what he has been doing and intends to do. 


Benjamin Martyn (1699-1763) had been commissioned by the 
fourth Earl of Shaftesbury to write a biography of the first Earl 
from family letters. Martyn was a Wiltshire man and the “‘Longford” 
he proposes visiting is probably the seat of the first Viscount 
Folkestone (who is perhaps the Viscount Folkestone who bought 
£1,350 of 4% annuities from Handel on 28 March 1751). Mary 
Bouverie his daughter was to become the second wife of the fourth 
Earl of Shaftesbury, who, having been married thirty-four years to 
his first wife remarried within nine months of her death and was 
then only forty-nine. There is a pastel portrait of Handel by Susan, 
the first Lady Shaftesbury, at St. Giles. 

Longford is only two or three miles from Salisbury. Did Martyn 
persuade Handel to “turn his Face Westward”’? Handel is assumed 
to have intended visiting Salisbury in September or October 1745 
to stay with the Harrises. The Rev. William Harris was at any rate 
under that impression. “I believe you will have him with you ere 
long” he wrote to his sister-in-law in August of that year. In any case 
Handel, who was in London towards the end of August, was back 
there again by 24 October. 

Benjamin Martyn’s letter of 1 August 1748, written from Exton, 
tells us of another performance of ‘Comus’: 


EXTRACT FROM A LETTER TO LORD SHAFTESBURY 


FROM BENJ. MARTYN. - 
al 
EXTON. to 
August Ist, 1748. 

. . . Last Friday evening a little before sun-set we were all sum- - 
monned to a Grove in the Garden which for a fortnight before had h 

been forbidden ground to Lady Bath, Mrs. Noel and myself. y 
After a little winding walk in it we found ourselves in the midst Q 
of a Theatre at one end of which was a Box with four rows of benches of 
raised above one another and 20 feet in front. The intermediate | G 
space between that and the stage was bounded on the sides by high dc 
trees. The Orchestra was full and opened with an Overture of aie 


Handel’s after which comus was presented, not as it is acted upon 
the Stage but with a little variation from the original: two or three 
songs of Arne’s were in it which were well sung by one Mr. Randall ; br 
(Organist of King’s College) in the Character of a Bacchanal. 
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Lord Gainsborough was Comus and spoke his part excellently as 
did Mr. Noel in the Charades as the Elder Brother and Lady Betty 
in the Lady’s part. Lady Jenny was Sabrina and Lady July one of 
the Spirits and they and Lord Gainsborough sang the three songs 
made by Mr. Handel for this entertainment with the Chorus at the 
end of each of them. Lord Campden was a little Bacchanal and a 
pretty figure in it. 

There could not be a more lucky choice of a proper place for the 
Representation, it being so sequestred and answering so well Milton’s 
description of it; and I do not think one can see it afterwards with 
any pleasure in the Playhouse. 

But I must not forget one circumstance which was extremely 
well contrived and the most pleasing to the sight and imagination: 
When comus bad the Revels begin, the Back Scene was drawn 
up and behind it was another space of the same bigness as that where 
the Box and Theatre were, with a high tree in the middle and 
surrounded by high ones which were filled with lights in the most 
agreeable manner; so that the stage filled with Actors who lin’d the 
side scenes (which are prettily painted) a Row of Lemon Trees with 
large fruit tied on the boughs, just behind the Stage, and the illumin- 
ated Grove beyond it made the most Romantick Fairy Scene 
imaginable. 

O’Saturday morning was performed the Oratorio of DEBORAH 
and in the evening comus again—after which we came into 
supper and then returned to the Garden, which was illuminated all 
round in a very pretty manner under the Direction of Mr. Noel, 
and Fire-works played off for above two hours from every part of 
the Garden. Between one and two we left the Garden and (which 
may perhaps surprise Ladies Shaftesbury and your Lordship) 
without one person’s catching a cold. 


‘Comus’, a masque altered from Milton by John Dalton with 
music by Arne, was produced at Drury Lane on 4 March 1738, 
and this letter throws an interesting light on Deutsch’s comments as 
to whether or not Handel wrote music for ‘Comus’. 

Randall (1715-1799) had been a chorister at the Chapel Royal 
under Gates. He sang in ‘Esther’ on 23 February 1732 and turned 
the pages for Handel at the performance of the Funeral Anthem for 
Queen Caroline on 17 December 1737. In addition to being organist 
of King’s College, Cambridge, in 1743 he succeeded Maurice 
Greene as University Professor of Music there in 1755, taking his 
doctor’s degree in 1756. He was also organist of Trinity, St. John’s 
and Pembroke Colleges. 

Lord Gainsborough, the fourth Earl, was born in 1708, his 
brother James, writer of our first letter and brother of Susan, 
Countess of Shaftesbury, was presumably the Mr. Noel who played 
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the Elder Brother. Lord Campden, who was eighteen, was the 
eldest son of Lord Gainsborough. Lady Betty was Elizabeth, his 
sister, and Lady Jane and Lady Juliana were his other sisters. 

It is sad to note that within jour years Lord Gainsborough, 
Mr. Noel and Lord Campden, the pretty “Bacchanal’’, were 
all dead. 

The house at Exton was burnt down in 1811, but the park of 
923 acres was in 1908 harbouring 475 deer. A wood of 69 acres— 
chiefly oak—in the middle of the Park was called “Bohemia Wood”, 
perhaps because the Queen of Bohemia, sister of Charles I, at one 
time stayed there and used to walk through it by a path still called 
“the Queen’s walk’. 

There is obviously much research to be done on these letters, but 
I have thought it best to make them available this bi-centenary 
year, having done only the basic biographical work, rather than to 
hold them back for more detailed study. I should like to express my 
thanks to Mr. Kenneth Mummery, Commander Heath and 
Dr. James Hall for their interest, and no article on Handel would 
be complete without acknowledgments to Professor Deutsch. 
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FRAGMENTS OF EARLY PRINTED MUSIC 
IN THE BAGFORD COLLECTION 


By A. Hyatt Kinc 


ALTHOUGH the name of John Bagford has received some attention in 
connection with early English music, it is probable that he and his 
remarkable collection are unknown to most of those now interested 
in the subject. It may, therefore, be appropriate to give a very brief 
account of his life and general aims before passing to the musical 
contents of the collection. Bagford, born in 1650 or 1651, was a shoe- 
maker by profession who early developed an enthusiasm for the 
history of printing and soon became known to various noble 
bibliophiles, including Robert Harley, Earl of Oxford, Sir Hans 
Sloane and John Moore, Bishop of Ely. Being regularly employed by 
them on commission as a collector of rare books, Bagford had fine 
opportunities of picking up many specimen pieces illustrative of his 
own particular interests. In 1707 he published ‘Proposals for printing 
an Historical Account of that most universally celebrated, as well as 
useful art of Typography’, but when he died in 1716 this vast 
project had not taken shape. 

The collection, which included much manuscript material, was 
purchased by the Harley family to augment their great assemblage 
of manuscripts which was sold to Parliament in 1753 and formed 
part of the foundation collections of the British Museum. Ultimately, 
in about 1895, the printed part of the Bagford fragments was trans- 
ferred to the Department of Printed Books. Their pressmarks remain 
those of the Harleian collection, namely Harl. MSS 5414, 5419, 
5892-5998. It is principally in 5936 that the items of musical interest, 
truly extraordinary in their diversity, are to be found. 

During the nineteenth century it was fashionable in bibliophilic 
circles to abuse Bagford as an ignorant “‘biblioclast’’. Blaydes, 
Dibdin and other men learned in books blackened his memory with 
the accusation that he had built up his collections by: pillaging 
title-pages and odd leaves from rare volumes. More recently, 
however, strong arguments were advanced against this idea.* There 

t See W. Y. Fletcher, ‘John Bagford and his Collections’ in ‘Transactions of the Biblio- 
geophical Society’, Vol. IV, 1898; A. W. Pollard, ‘A Rough List cf the Contents of the 


Bagford Ccllection’, Vel. VII, 1904; Robert Steele, ‘John Bagford’s own Account of his 
Collection of Titlepages, etc., in ‘The Library’, Ser. 2, Vol. VIII, 1907. 
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now seems little reason for not accepting Bagford’s own statement 
(Harl. MS 5910, iii, 120) that he picked up these leaves from binders’ 
waste, damaged copies, fragments and other sources that he 
encountered during the wide searches undertaken on behalf of his 
patrons. While there is nothing to suggest that Bagford had any 
particular interest in or knowledge of music printing, it is noteworthy 
that the musical contents of Harl. 5936 are practically confined to 
English specimens, whereas the collection as a whole ranges far and 
wide over European presses. But in any case our concern here is 
not so much with these fragments in their typographical as in their 
historical aspect. Since no collector can imagine all the uses to 
which posterity may put his material, we may doubt whether 
Bagford was aware of the full importance of his musical gleanings, 
Not all the contents of these volumes call for mention here. The 
following list, given in order of the volumes in which they are bound 
and the folios on which they are pasted, is of little-known or unique 
pieces only. 


1) 5927. f.20 recto. 

Quintus. Musica Sacra: to sixe voices. Composed in the Italian 
Tongue, by Giovanni Croce. Newly Englished. At London, printed 
by H.L. for Mathew Lownes. 1611. 


The title-page only. No copy of this edition is known. Cambridge 
University Library has the Sextus part only. 


2) 5936. f.118 verso. 

The oration of Maister John Bull, —_— of Musicke, and one of the 
Gentlemen of hir Maiesties Royall Chappell. As hee pronounced the 
same, bee-fore diuers Worshipfull persons, th’ Aldermen & com- 
moners of the Citie of London, with a great Multitude of other 
people, the 6. day of October 1597. In the new erected Colledge of 
Sir Thomas Gresham Knight, deceased: Made in the commendation 
of the saide Worthy Founder, and the excellent science of Musicke. 
Imprinted at London by Thomas Este. 


Title-page only. This is the only leaf of this book at present 
known to survive. It was seen by Barclay Squire and used in his 
article on Bull in the second edition of “Grove”. Squire omitted, 
however, to notice that the verso of the leaf bore a fairly clear offset 
of the first page of the text. With the aid of a mirror, most of it can 
be deciphered. It runs as follows: 


It is written, Right worshipful, that the Eagle onely soaring aloft 
into the clouds, looketh with open eye upon the Sun: such a quick 
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sighted bird should now bee in this place who flying thro’ heaven 
might fetch [?] Apollo’s harp and sound unto you the prayse of 
heavenlie Musick. My Master liueth and long [may he] lyve, and 
I his scholar not worthy in yours & his present to speak of this Art 
and Science. Beare, I pray you, with all my defects of knowledge, 
and you shall finde that dilegence shall recompense the [three words 
illegible]. One starre is not so light as another, yet as by a faint 
light you may see your way, so by my simple knowledge may you in 
some form [?] learne this Science: & although I am not, as it were, 
winged to flye to the hill Parnassus, there to sing with the Muses a 
part in the praise of Musick, yet give me leave, I pray you, first 
[two words illegible] to shew you the foundation and foundress . . . 


3) 5936. f.125. verso. 
The Pleasant Companion: or new Lessons and Instructions for the 
Flagelet. By Thomas Greeting, Gent. London, Printed for John 
Playford, and are to be sold at his shop in the Inner-Temple, near 
the Church. 1675. 

Title-page only. The only complete copy known isin the Bodleian. 


4) 5936. f.126 verso. 
Country Dances: being a Composition Entirely New; and the whole 
cast different from all that have yet been publish’d: with a bass and 
a treble to each Dance. Also, the newest French Dances in use, 
Entry’s, Genteel and Grotesque, Chacons, Rigodoons, Minuets, and 
other Dancing Tunes. By Thomas Bray. London: printed by 
William Pearson, next door to the Hare and Feathers in Alders- 
gate-street, and sold by John Young, Musical-Instrument-seller, at 
the Dolphin and Crown, at the West end of St. Paul’s Church-yard, 
1700. 

The title-page only of an unrecorded edition. A copy of a 1699 
edition is in the library of the English Folk Song and Dance Society. 


5) 5936. f.127. verso. 
The Compleat Tutor to the Violin containing very plain & easy 
Directions for young Beginners, with variety of the Newest Tunes, 
particularly those performed at the Ball at St. James on the King’s 
Birth-day last. All the newest French-Dances and Minuetts Now used 
at the Dancing Schools, severall New Ayres perform’d at both the 
Theatres, and Flourishes in every Key By Mr. John Bannister. To 
which are added Six Country-Dances never before Published. The 
whole fairly Engraven on copper Plates. London Printed for John 
Young at the Dolphin & Crown at y® West-End of St. Paul’s 
Church-yard and Tho. Cross in Catherine-Wheel-Court on Snow- 
hill. 1699. Price one shilling & sixpence. 
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The title-page only. No copy of this tutor is known. The title was 
quoted by Pulver? but only in a short and incorrect form taken from 
a contemporary advertisement. 


6) 5936. f.128. verso. 

The Compleat Instructor to the Flute the second Book containing 
very plain & easie directions for young Beginners, with variety of 
y® newest & best Tunes, particularly the Dances, song Tunes & 
y* rest of y* Musick in the Jubilee. Also All y* Minuets, Boreys, 
Regadoons, Marches, Trumpett Tunes and song tunes, now in use, — 
to which is added y* newest French Dances Perform’d at y° Ball at | 
St. James®, on y* Princes Birthday last. London Printed & sold by | 
I. Young... price one shilling & sixpence. 1700. 

The title-page only: otherwise unknown. 


7) 5936. f.131. recto. 
Directions for the Flagellett. w™ 20 severall lessons fitted to the same 
Instrument. Written & engraven by Tho. Swain gent: 1657. sold 
by Robert Pawzett att the Bible in Chancery lane. 

This fragment comprises four leaves: (i) a frontispiece, identical 
with that to the second edition, 1682 (1683) of Greeting’s Pleasant 
companion: verso blank. (ii) Title-page, as above, verso blank. 
(iii and iv) printed on both sides, giving: description of time values, | 
fingering and method of holding the instrument; address to the | 
reader, followed by “explanation of all the lines markes characters”. t 
No complete copy of the book is known. Swain appears to be other- | 
wise entirely unknown; the publisher Robert Pawlett is otherwise | 
known only as having issued political pamphlets. 


8) 5936. f.142 recto. 

A Curious Collection of Musick-Books, both vocal and instru- 
mental (and several rare copies in three and four parts, fairly 
prick’d) by the best masters . . . The collection is to be sold by 
Henry Playford, etc. 4 pp. [1690]. 


9) 5936. f.143 recto. 
A Catalogue of all the Musick-Books that have been Printed in 


England, either for Voyce or Instruments. London, Printed and are 
to be sold by John Playford. [1653]. 


10) 5936. 143 recto-145 recto. 
A General Catalogue of all the Choicest Musick-Books in English, 
Latin, Italian and French, both Vocal and Instrumental. Composed 


2 ‘A Biographical Dictionary of Old English Music’ (London, 1927), pp. 37; 38, with [> 
the date 1698. It 
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by the' best masters in Europe, that have been from these Thirty 
Years past, to this present Time: With all the plainest and easiest 
Instructions for Beginners on each particular Instrument. Sold for 
Henry Playford, at his shop in the Temple-Change, Fileetstreet, 
and are to be had here and in most of the cities and Publick Places in 
England, Ireland, and Scotland. [c. 1697.] 

11) 5936. between ff.51 and 52. 

A Catalogue of Ancient and Modern Musick Books, both vocal 
and instrumental with divers treatises about the same, and several 
musical instruments. As also a small collection of books in history, 
divinity and physick, which will be sold in Dewing’s Coffee-House 
in Popes-Head Alley near the Royal Exchange, on Thursday, 
December the 17th, 1691. 

16 pp. in all: pp. 3-11 music. 

These four catalogues may be taken together, as unique copies of 
great importance, providing a primary bibliographical source for the 
history of English music publishing. They have, fortunately, been 
described and analysed in detail by William C. Smith in two articles 
in ‘The Musical Times’ (July and August 1926) entitled ‘Playford: 
Some Hitherto Unnoticed Catalogues of Early Music’. They are 
also studied in the introduction to ‘Music Publishing in the British 
Isles’ by C. Humphries and William C. Smith (1954). 

12) 5993. f.15 recto. 

A Breefe Introduction to the Skill of Musick for Song & Violl by 
J. P. London. Printed 1654. Sould by Jo: Playford at his shop in the 
Inner Temple. 

The title-page only. Two complete copies were known to Kidson!, 
both in private libraries, one English, one American. The English 
copy is apparently no longer available for study. This is the first 
edition of one of the most famous of all English theoretical works 
on music. 

Rare though many of these books of music are, it is not impossible 
that complete copies of them may yet come to light. But none of 
Nos. 1, 4, 5, 6, 7 have been discovered by the ‘British Union-Catalogue 
of Early Music’. This suggests how grateful we should be to Bagford 
for preserving evidence that such interesting editions once existed. 


: ‘John Playford, and 17th-century Music Publishing’, in ‘The Musical Quarterly’, 
1910, p. 521. 
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PAGANINI AND LIPINSKI 
By Czestaw Raymonp HALsKI 


In 1873 “The Scientific, Literary and Artistic Weekly of Great 
Poland”: published at Poznan an article under the title ‘Lipinski and 
Paganini at Padua’. The article was unsigned, but the Editor added 
that the story was published as told by Lipiriski himself. 

It seemed to me that it might be of interest to English-speaking 
readers to become acquainted with a first-hand account by a 
fascinating figure of the nineteenth-century musical scene, and 
I hope that these picturesque incidents of the past will elucidate 
some points in the alleged and long-standing rivalry between two 
great masters of the bow. 

Several expressions I found unintelligible, some comparisons and 
remarks difficult for us to comprehend to-day; but, translating it into 
English, I have tried to keep the narrative as close to the original 


as possible. 

About 1817? I came to Padua. At the hotel I learned that Paganini 
was staying at the same house and that in the evening he was going 
to give his first concert in that town. The whole of Italy already knew 
the name of the maestro who had been generally nicknamed JI nuovo 
Orfeo d’Italia. I decided to hear the great Italian and then to pay 
him a visit. 

I went to the concert-hall quite early to book a good seat. At 
the box-office sat a very pale man with clear-cut features and with 
raven-black hair falling in long, natural locks down to his shoulders. 
There were two plates on the table in front of him, filled with 
smaller and larger coins, several musical scores and a violin in a box. 

I had no idea who this man was, dressed in black evening dress 
and with a white scarf carelessly tied around his neck. After paying a 
moderate fee I entered the hall and stopped at the door where the 
programme was posted. It said that we were to hear an overture, 
followed by an aria to be sung by Signora Bianchi}, and then the 
Grande Concerte da Niccolé Paganini. 

The overture from Rossini’s “Tancredi’, played by a rather 
smallish orchestra, sounded fairly well. Signora Bianchi, then 
Paganini’s mistress, as I learned later, was by no means a good 


t *Tygodnik Wielkopolski Naukowy, Literacki i Artystyczny’ (Poznan. 1873). 

2 Cf. footnote 5, p. 275. 

3 Antonia Bianchi, an operatic singer, according to some sources a dancer (Grove 
VI, 491), mother of Paganini’s son Achillino. 
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singer, although she was warmly applauded by the public, probably 
because they wanted in this way to encourage her great friend. 
During these two items of the programme the doors were being 
continually opened and closed, and during the last interval such a 
wave of new-comers entered that the hall was almost full. Finally 
the man who until then had sat at the box-office entered. In one 
hand he held the violin and the bow, in the other a key with which 


at he locked the entrance door. He put the key into his pocket and, 
d holding his violin high in the air above his head, he forced his way 
; through the crowds to the platform. Reaching the platform he 
od bowed negligently and gave the orchestra a sign to begin the first 
phrase of the concerto. 
ww | And so it was Niccolo Paganini himself. It was the Grand Concerto 
« | in Eb* which he played, and which later became famous throughout 
id | the musical world. During the first bars I noticed with astonishment 
that I did not like his playing as much as I thought I should. I had 
te i imagined somehow that his violin would produce an unknown 
vO | magical sort of sound. Contrary to my expectations the first sounds 
were soft and well-measured ; however, this petit son was by no means 
id | lacking sonority [sic]. Slowly, quietly and with assurance he cast a 
to | magnetic chain whose links began to tighten with every moment. 
| His playing was incomparable. With miraculous ease he over- 
al | came such terrible difficulties as previously no one had dreamt it 
possible to surmount, and which I myself had considered insurmount- 
able. The Italian audience became mad and crazily applauded him, 
: as I did. For the first time I noticed how helpful the gran cassa [bass 
ni drum} could be. Had there not been the distinct beats of this instru- 
MS ment, every player of the orchestra might easily have fallen out of 
w | the rhythm, not being able to hear himself during the thunders of 
wo applause. 
ay The Concerto in Eb came to an end; the maestro bowed several 
times, left the platform and again holding his magic violin high above 
At | his head forced his way towards the entrance-door of the hall; he 
th opened it himself and took the seat at the box-office. There were 
rs. some late-comers, and as he had to play two more solos he was quite 
th generous in taking from them only two thirds of the ticket price. 
Ke I introduced myself to Paganini. The Poles travelling in Italy 
“SS must have mentioned my name, for he was pleased that the ‘Polish 
5 a Paganini’’, as he later used to call me, had travelled so many miles 
he | just to hear him playing. He invited me to dinner after the concert 
re, at his own room in the hotel. 
he When the time came for his second solo he put the money 
collected during the interval into his pocket, took his violin and 
er fl returned to the platform. What can I say about the fantasy from 
en § ‘Moses’ ?5 It is impossible to describe it in words. The impression his 
od playing made on the audience was enormous, and its enthusiasm 
boundless. As far as I myself was concerned, I was enchanted by the 
power of the Genoese wizard. 
+ Op. 6. 
5 Rossini’s ‘Mosé in Egitto’, produced in March 1818. 
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The concert came to a close; the audience and the orchestra left 
the hall. It was then that I noticed that besides the main entrance 
there were three other doors, all locked. Paganini took from his 
pocket the keys and himself opened all the doors. I laughed in spite 
of myself. But Paganini quite seriously asked me whether I knew a 
better way of securing the concert artist against thieving cashiers 
and those who entered the hall without a ticket. I could not give him 
better advice, but added that such a method would be impossible 
beyond the frontiers of Italy. ““One should not be ashamed of 
guarding oneself”, he said and, taking the box with his violin, he 
went along with me to the hotel. 

Never in my life have I had such a modest dinner. There were 
eggs, bread and fruit in scanty supply. Besides ourselves there were 
Signora Bianchi, the singer, and Signor Zuccani, introduced to me 
by Paganini as an artist and his friend. During the dinner when 
Signora Bianchi passed to me a carafe of water, Paganini with a 
jeering smile asked me whether they drink a lot of water in Poland. 
“Why not ?”’ I replied, “‘but there must always be plenty of wine too!” 

Before we said felice notte to each other, I invited Paganini to 
breakfast the next morning. I wanted to play something to him. 
I also prepared the violin and three solo studies, very difficult and, 
what is more, in manuscript. I tuned my violin, and he studied one 
of my studies and tried it over with his fingers on the brim of a glass 
of champagne which he hardly emptied more than half. 

“It is not easy’, he said and, hastily making a stand on the 
table out of a hat and the carafe, he put my music against it. The 
first part of my study I played better than ever before. I was just 
preparing myself to repeat it when Paganini, who followed the music 
with me, jumped up suddenly and without a word ran out of the 
room. Astounded, and indeed angry, I stood motionless looking at 
the door which was silently closing. A moment later the maestro 
came back holding a guitar in his hand. Through the door, which 
was ajar, I noticed his friend Zuccani. Paganini asked me to permit 
his friend to enter the room. I opened the door and invited him in. 
It was then that I noticed that he [Zuccani] held a trumpet and a 
manuscript book in his hand. 

Paganini was tuning his guitar. Aghast, I asked him what was the 
matter. He laughed, sat down near me and begged me to proceed 
with my study once again, for he wanted to accompany me and thus 
enrich the art. I was greatly interested, firstly because I did not know 
that Paganini played the guitar no less enchantingly than the violin 
and, secondly, I doubted whether he would be able prima vista to 
find the harmonic basis for my piece. But if on the day before I had 
admired in him the first violinist of the world, to-day my admiration 
knew no bounds in face of his powerful playing on the guitar, his 
enormous talent enabling him to associate himself with the spirit of 
my work and to create a miraculous accompaniment, and still more 
in face of the unaccountable quickness, amounting to inspiration, 
with which he grasped every harmonic combination. 

With tears in my eyes I embraced him, and then I called on a 
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servant to bring another bottle of champagne to drink to the health 
of the great Italian, although he himself drank very little. 
At Paganini’s suggestion we played a trio for violin, trumpet and 
guitar. It was quite new to me, but this odd trio, in which I played 
the violin part, was a source of sheer pleasure and admiration. 
I excused myself from playing the two following studies and, 
placing myself on the sofa near Zuccani, prepared myself for the 
meal. In the meantime Paganini, after having eaten some fruit, 
suddenly rose in his place, grasped my violin and bow and, with a 
proficiency unsuspected by me, played both my studies, which 
bristled with difficulties only half of which I was able to overcome 
myself. My admiration was even greater because the violin on which 
he played was not his and in fact differed very much from his own 
instrument. I did not know what to admire more: the enormous 
technique or the amazing strength of his fingers. I took his left hand 
into my own and examined these small bony fingers. 
“How is it possible’, I asked him, “for these thin small fingers 
to achieve things requiring extraordinary strength? If you had the 
hand of an athlete, like Spohr, it would be easier to understand.” 
Paganini laughed. ‘‘Oh, my fingers’’, he said, “are stronger than 
you think.” And with these words he took from the table a saucer, 
made of mountain crystal. He grasped it in the centre with the 
thumb on the top and with two other fingers at the bottom. 
“‘He will break this saucer for you”’, cried Zuccani, and at that 
moment we heard a loud noise and the crystal broke into two. The 
attempts of both Zuccani and myself were of no avail—we could not 
manage this trick; the saucers remained just as they were before, 
while Paganini laughed maliciously. 
(Here Lipinski’s narrative breaks off but the article continues]: 
Shortly after the meeting of the two masters they played a deux 
violons at Piacenza. In 1829 they met in Warsaw once more. In Paris 
at the home of the Countess de Merlin, Paganini repeated the same 
trick with the crystal saucer, prompted by a bet he made with a 
certain lord who on that occasion lost 100 guineas. When the 
Countess asked Paganini whom he considered the first violinist in 
the world, the witty Italian replied: “I do not know the first, but. 
the second is certainly Karol Lipinski’’. 


ll. 


There were rumours and gossip in Poland that Lipinski was 
afraid of admitting the fact that he was taught by Paganini. As long 
as these untrue and inexcusable accusations remained mere gossip 
the Polish master did not react, but unfortunately his silence in this 
matter was grossly misinterpreted and suddenly, in June 1829, 
appeared an anonymous article written on behalf of “music-lovers”’ 
in the ‘Warsaw Gazette’ publicly accusing Lipinski of not disclosing 
that fact. It was only then that he broke his silence and wrote an 
open letter to the paper. It is here translated from the Polish original: 
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An article published in the ‘Gazeta Warszawska’, written on 
behalf of music-lovers, forces me to write publicly about myself for 
the first time in my life. It said: “Lipinski is a pupil of masters. 
Mr. Lipinski will admit it, for usually a beautiful soul inhabits a 
great talent. He will not forget that he studied under Paganini”. 
The author wrote these words carelessly ; for if that is not true which 
he would force me to admit, he would accuse the beauty of soul of 
falsehood. 

In a comparison with an artist who owes everything to himself 
I am called a pupil of masters. But I was taught the rudiments of 
music by my father and I was a pupil neither of masters nor of a 
conservatory. When I was nineteen years of age I was appointed 
leader of the orchestra of the German Opera at Lwéow, and three 
years later its conductor. After five years I relinquished this post and, 
unaided, went abroad in 1817. I played in many towns, and in Italy 
at Trieste and Venice. Several days after my arrival at Piacenza, 
where I came to hear Mr. Paganini [was that Piacenza or 
Padua ?—C.R.H.|, I played together with him in public. Inviting 
the audience, this distinguished artist was so kind as to call me 
valente professore di violino, polacco. A few weeks later we played together 
for a second time. Had I studied under him, I would not only state 
it but I should be proud of saying it openly. I esteem public opinion, 
whatever it says about me, but I must confess that until now 
erroneous facts have never been circulated either here or abroad to 
humiliate me; moreover, nobody has thrown the shadow of an 
accusation on me that I was ever capable even of assisting in 
humiliating other artists. 

And now, in the capital of my own country, where I am happy 
to find myself for the second time, I learn with regret of such a 
suspicion. I beg the author {of the letter] to believe that although 
I admire the great talent of Mr. Paganini I have never claimed or 
wished to claim to be compared with him, because I have chosen a 
totally different course of playing and decided to take pains in 
developing myself in it, so as to be able to say to my compatriots 
anch’io sono pittore. 

Karol Lipitski, 
First Violinist of the Royal Polish Court. 


Warsaw, 16 June 1829. 
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JOHN BULL’S “CHAPEL” 


By Tuurston Dart 


LIKE most composers of his time, John Bull wrote a number of pieces 
for various named patrons—an Almand for the Duke of Brunswick 
and a Toy for his Duchess, a Hunt for King James, a Courante for 
Prince Henry, a Galliard for ‘‘Miss Charlotte of the Hague”, and 
so on. Some appear to be death-pieces, equivalent to the later 
French tombeaux—the Pavans for Queen Elizabeth I and Lord 
Lumley, or the Fantasy on a theme by Sweelinck dated 15 December 
1621, two months after Sweelinck’s death. Others were written for 
various friends and colleagues, among them being his pupil Messaus, 
precentor of St. Walburga’s, Antwerp. In one of Messaus’s manu- 
scrips (formerly No. 18, Vol. I, of Dr. Pepusch’s most remarkable 
collection: now lost) were to be found, for example, “Dr Bull voor 
mij gemaekt, En revenant’’ and “Philis heeft mijn hert gestoolen, 
voor mij gemaekt”’, the first of which may be identified with the 
variations on ‘Revenant’ found in the Vienna tablature of Bull’s 
music (National Library, MS 17, 771); the theme itself, sometimes 
known as ‘More Palatino’, was also used for keyboard variations by 
Orlando Gibbons, Sweelinck, Frescobaldi and Buxtehude. A com- 
panion volume (Pepusch’s No. 18, Vol. II) is now in the British 
Museum, the spine of its binding still bearing the original label 
“Tablature Doct. Bull 1629”. 
This manuscript, now known as Add. MS 23,623, raises a 

number of questions. It is the unique source for a number of com- 
positions ascribed to John Bull by the writer of the manuscript, 
and therefore appearing in the lists of his works drawn up by 
Margaret Glyn and others; but, as we shall see, the reliability of 
these ascriptions is very far from certain. The manuscript now 
contains about seventy pieces, though a contemporary ‘‘Register’’ 
(table of contents) scribbled on one of its fly-leaves shows that it 
originally included another twenty or so. The titles given in this 
table do not always exactly tally with the titles as they appear in the 
body of the manuscript, nor are the handwritings the same. Thus, 
four consecutive pieces listed in the table of contents as: 

Fantas: de Chappel 

Pauana simphoni* de Chappel 

Gaillarde de Chappelle 

Het Joweel voor capelle 1621 
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appear in the text as: 


Fantazia 3* du Jan Bull 

Pauana Sinfoniae (at end: “Jan Bull 1622”) 

Galiarde du Jan Bull doct? 

Het Juweel van Doctor Jan Bull quod fecit Anno 1621 
12 December. 


Why should these anomalies have occurred? And what is the exact 
significance of the terms “de Chap[plel[le]” and “voor capelle”, 
their literal meanings being “of chapel’”’ and “‘for chapel”? 

An immediate conclusion from the terms “‘of/for chapel’ would 
be that the pieces in question were composed by Bull for use in 
church as voluntaries of some kind. But we do not find Byrd or 
Buxtehude or Bach writing organ music with dance titles, and it 
would be odd if Bull had done so. The texture of the music very 
strongly suggests that all four pieces were intended for harpsichord. 
Moreover, perplexity deepens to mystification when we note that 
the “lost”? manuscript from Pepusch’s library contained five con- 
secutive pieces called: 


Courante de chapelle, primi toni, ann. 1619 
Courante de chapelle 

Galliard op de eerste courante 

Almand de chapelle primi toni 

Galliard de chapelle primi toni 


all of them apparently ascribed in the manuscript to John Bull. The 
solemnity of a pavan or a slow galliard might conceivably make 
them suitable for use in church; but courantes? Surely not. 

Francis Cameron, John Steele and myself were faced with these 
problems during the preparatory work for the ‘Musica Britannica’ 
edition of Bull’s collected keyboard works. Remembering the variety 
of surnames associated with many of Bull’s pieces, it occurred to me 
to wonder whether “Chap/[p]el[le]” might not be the name of a 
person, rather than of a place. Its Frenchness, together with the 
French spelling of the word “Gaillarde”’ in the table of contents, was 
the first clue. During Bull’s lifetime one of the most skilful keyboard- 
players in all Europe was Jacques Champion (c. 1570-c. 1640), court 
harpsichordist to Henri IV and Louis XIII, and father of the 
famous Chambonniéres. His full name, as we learn from his marriage 
contract, was Jacques Champion, sieur de la Chapelle. In the 
current edition of Grove’s Dictionary, under “‘Champion”’, this 
phrase has been rather misleadingly translated as ““Gentleman of the 
Chapel Royal’’; but it is in fact a courtesy title, roughly equivalent 
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to the English ‘Squire of Chapel’’. Champion was in fact lord of the 
manor of one of the many French villages known as La Chapelle. 

Writing in 1630 or so, Mersenne described Chambonniéres as 
“juniorem Capellam quem vulgo Baronem de Chambonnieres 
nuncupant’’, and he further praised the great skill of Chapelle 
senior—Jacques Champion—who was “unsurpassed in the art of 
composing divisions or variations on a theme, and also as a player’’. 
If the “de Chapelle” of Messaus’s manuscripts is in fact the name of 
a musician, as I am convinced it is, then he must be either Champion 
or Chambonniéres. But in 1619 Chambonniéres was only an un- 
known adolescent of seventeen, whereas his illustrious father was 
at the height of his fame. Moreover, his father had achieved the 
distinction of being appointed a court harpsichordist at just about 
the time of Bull’s continental travels during the early years of the 
seventeenth century.’ 

Here, then, is a very different interpretation of the terms “of/for 
Chapel’’. Yet in the body of the manuscript in which the set of four 
pieces is found, all four are attributed to Bull. Such attributions 
cannot lightly be rejected. So far as composers are concerned, 
however, the table of contents of Add. MS 23,623 can be shown to 
be far more trustworthy than the incautious headings given by 
Messaus in the text. His loyal admiration for his late master appa- 
rently led him to put Bull’s name to a number of pieces that can be 
demonstrated from other sources to belong to other composers. 
Two examples of this must suffice, though there are others. The 
(anonymous) ‘Preludium octaui toni’ of the table of contents bears 
Bull’s name in the text; but it is in fact the well-known Prelude by 
Orlando Gibbons printed as the last item of ‘Parthenia’. The 
(equally anonymous) ‘Veni redemptor gentium’ of the table of 
contents is also ascribed to Bull in the body of the manuscript; but 
another copy of this piece is found in the Mulliner Book with Tallis’s 
name. Since the Mulliner Book had already been completed when 
Bull was still no more than a choirboy, its ascription must be 
presumed to be correct. For the four pieces under discussion, 
therefore, the evidence of the table of contents should be preferred to 
the evidence of the texts themselves. The first three pieces must 
surely have been composed by Jacques Champion. The fourth— 


t One other “Chapel’’ stills awaits identification. In the lost Pepusch manuscript, 
there was a piece “Door Dr. Bull gemaekt, ter eeren Van Goduart Van Kappell”; and 
the table of contents of Add. MS 23,623 shows that it once contained a ‘Fuga per g. van 
Cappel’. The Dutch Christian name and particle suggest to me that we are here dealing 
with an entirely different person or persons, perhaps connected with the family from whose 
stock was later to spring Arnold Joost van Keppel, first Earl of Albemarle. 
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a much revised and expanded version of the ‘Jewel’ from the 
Fitzwilliam Virginal Book—was composed for Champion by John 
Bull on 12 December 1621, perhaps as a New Year’s gift. The 
“Jost”? manuscript from Pepusch’s library contained at least four 
other pieces by Champion, one of them dated 1619; the ‘Pavana 
Sinfoniae’ is dated 1622 in the text of Add. MS 23,623. I think we 
may safely assume that John Bull and Jacques Champion were 
friends over a considerable period of time—had been friends, 
perhaps, since Bull’s first visit to the Continent many years earlier— 
and that they refreshed their friendship, despite their geographical 
separation, by the exchange of musical compliments. 

In his biographical introduction to the 1925 edition of the 
‘Oeuvres complétes de Chambonniéres’, André Tessier discussed the 
various members of the Champion/Chambonniéres family; his 
discussion, indeed, sparked off this article. Tessier regretfully con- 
cluded that none of Jacques Champion’s music had survived. It now 
looks as if three of his compositions are to be found in one of Messaus’s 
manuscripts. Three are at least better than none, even if it means 


robbing John Bull to pay James Chapel. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Bizet and his World. By Mina Curtiss. pp. xvi + 477 + xvii. (Secker 
& Warburg, London, 1959, 50s.) 


Every student of Bizet will consider himself indebted to Mrs. Curtiss 
for her painstaking and illuminating biography, with its wealth of 
revealing new documents, the result of years of intelligent and inde- 
fatigable research. She has succeeded in clarifying not only the character 
of Bizet, but in throwing fresh light on the final and most significant years 
of his brief life. Moreover, with the help of important letters hitherto 
unknown, she has analysed his marriage to Geneviéve Halévy—one of 
the most baffling relationships in the chequered history of great com- 
posers. This tantalizing marriage had previously been summed up by all 
Bizet’s biographers in a couple of romantic clichés: even so discerning a 
critic as Winton Dean had optimistically referred to “‘six years of complete 
domestic happiness”, when practically the reverse turns out to be the case. 

Above all, Mrs. Curtiss has completely demolished the hoary old 
legend, so sedulously fostered by the irresponsible Henry Gauthier- 
Villars, that Bizet was a mediocre and totally uninteresting opportunist. 
In her book he emerges as an extremely vital and challenging personality. 
His fundamental integrity in all matters relating to his art places him 
beside Verdi, with whom he has a great deal in common. Certainly, as a 
man, he compares favourably with his most famous French contem- 
poraries—Berlioz, Gounod and even Franck, though it must be conceded 
that at rare moments there are disconcerting glimpses of intolerance and 
self-righteousness. Nevertheless throughout his particularly short life this 
‘opportunist’ consistently wrote music far above the standard demanded 
of him in those dismally unmusical surroundings. He.triumphed worthily 
in a theatre that had broken Berlioz’s indomitable heart and debased 
Gounod. Mrs. Curtiss proves that he was anything but obsessed by 
success or money. As a matter of fact, he frequently displayed an almost 
sublime disregard of his personal interests: he would decline to accept 
payment for tiresome private lessons or leave banknotes lying unnoticed 
on the piano. His occasional cynical references to money should not be 
accepted at their face value; there is singularly little in his life to confirm 
them. 

Yet there is a more important point that still needs clarifying: it is 
Bizet’s relations with women. These may occasionally be criticized; but 
he was far from being a rake, as a superficial critic might infer from 
certain remarks by Mrs. Curtiss. His unshakeable loyalty and devotion to 
his fascinating yet neurotic wife Geneviéve—‘‘she is my whole life”— 
reveals him in an extremely favourable light. Perhaps Thomas Hardy 
alone can lay claim to such an admirable record of long-suffering patience 
and profound understanding. Mrs. Curtiss, however, attributes too much 
significance to Bizet’s sympathy for his dictatorial mother-in-law: she 
even suggests that his affection for this tiresome and exacting old lady 
and his susceptibility to her “charm” seem to have been “quite as real 
and strong as his love for his wife’’. Here one is compelled to question the 
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biographer’s psychological acumen. I find it very hard to believe that 
Bizet’s considerate attitude to Madame Halévy could have awakened 
Geneviéve’s resentment and caused her to regard him with “a strange 
terror”’. It is particularly in his conciliatory treatment of both these highly 
neurotic women that Bizet’s conduct is most admirable. Common sense, 
tact and a deep understanding characterize his every action. 

Mrs. Curtiss seems to me also a trifle lacking in discernment in her 
treatment of the psychological genesis of ‘Carmen’ itself. Is that master- 
piece really indebted to Bizet’s not very significant platonic friendship 
with the rather frivolous demi-mondaine, Céleste Mogador? Does it not 
owe infinitely more to his own, at once adoring and despairing, passion 
for a much more unusual woman—Geneviéve herself? Consciously or 
unconsciously, Bizet appears to have portrayed himself in Don José, with 
his unbounded devotion to one who possessed a Cleopatra-like variety and 
enchantment, but who could never fully understand him. Geneviéve’s 
letters, no less than her portraits and the delighted remarks of impartial 
observers, bear witness to her irresistible fascination. Brahms hit the nail 
on the head when he said of Bizet’s heroine that she was “not a low-bred 
follower of Spanish soldiers, but a bewitching, cultured woman of the 
composer’s own nationality”. 

Moreover, I wonder if Bizet could have created Don José with such 
intense conviction if he himself had not experienced an anguished love 
that was rarely satisfied but more frequently spurned or unrewarded. 
The key to this almost unpredictable transformation of his genius may, 
in fact, be Geneviéve herself: nothing else can quite account for the 
astounding fact that the rather pale and dreamy heroes of the charming 
early operas so unexpectedly develop into the pulsatingly vital José of 
‘Carmen’, undoubtedly Bizet’s most impressive achievement. The auto- 
biographical element in Bizet’s greatest opera has always appeared to me 
fairly obvious, for the misery of unrequited love is moulded into the very 
essence of his three major works after his marriage in 1869: into ‘Djamileh’ 
and ‘L’Arlésienne’ no less than into ‘Carmen’ itself. Yet it is, to a great 
extent, thanks to Mrs. Curtiss’s new and highly significant material 
that we are in a position to recognize this more fully. Bizet’s stormy 
marriage, at once torturing and inspiring, deepened him both as a man 
and an artist; at last, it enabled him, to quote Ernest Newman, “‘to probe 
so searchingly the darker depths of human nature’’. 

By dint of indefatigable research Mrs. Curtiss has unearthed another 
extremely significant fact. Shortly after his return from Rome in 1860, 
and during his mother’s last illness, the 22-year-old Bizet had a love 
affair with her nurse, Marie Reiter; and this resulted in the birth of a 
son exactly nine months after Madame Bizet’s death. Curiously enough, 
Mrs. Curtiss does not attempt to connect these two events. Bizet’s conduct 
during this period was abnormally emotional, even truculent, completely 
unlike his usual behaviour. He had loved his mother with a boundless 
devotion which he was subsequently to transfer to his wife. In his profound 
grief, discarding his usual caution, he obviously sought temporary con- 
solation in a passionate love affair with a handsome and devoted girl, a 
relationship which later on was to cause him considerable anxiety. His 
engagement to Geneviéve Halévy in 1867 may have been broken off on 
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account of this affair, and certainly not owing to an innocuous platonic 
friendship with Céleste Mogador, as Mrs. Curtiss faintly suggests. 
Geneviéve’s generous attitude to Marie Reiter unexpectedly reveals the 
nobler side of this strange woman’s extremely complex nature (a side 
scarcely sufficiently stressed by Mrs. Curtiss). Bizet’s wife was broad- 
minded enough to permit the nurse and her son to live in her home; and 
there is not the slightest indication that she ever displayed the least 
jealousy or resentment. 

In spite of the fact that Mrs. Curtiss’s biography leaves one frequently 
guessing and consequently a trifle frustrated, she has indubitably pro- 
vided us with the first really adequate and revealing study of Bizet as a 
man. This is surely as it should be; it is the man, not the musician, 
who has been so inexplicably neglected by practically all previous 
biographers. Perhaps it was scarcely their fault, for they had been cruelly 
handicapped by the lack of the very important biographical details that 
Mrs. Curtiss so generously supplies. All previous works on Bizet now 
tend to remind one of the inadequate biographies of Charlotte Bronté 
before her revealing letters to Constantin Heger were published. It is, 
however, noticeable that, though Mrs. Curtiss has contributed enormously 
to our knowlege of Bizet as a man, she has added comparatively little 
to our understanding of him as an artist. She is content to echo the gener- 
ally very discerning judgments of Winton Dean. Yet why repeat one of 
his more sweeping statements and denounce the ‘Patrie’ Overture so 
scornfully as “‘a very minor work, flamboyant and tired-sounding” ? Bizet 
revelled—and excelled—in triumphal music: the magnificent march in 
‘Carmen’ (dismissed by Martin Cooper as “‘journalist’s prose”) is no 
mere flash in the pan. Admittedly, ‘Patrie’ is marred by a regrettably 
vulgar opening theme; yet it has memorable moments of genuine exulta- 
tion not altogether unworthy of Bizet at his most characteristic. 

Mrs. Curtiss, however, does not claim to be a musical expert. Her 
chief merit is that, after nearly a century’s inexplicable silence, she has, at 
long last, revealed the real Bizet. No longer is he the shadowy figure whom 
Jean-Aubry (who, nevertheless, regarded him as a greater composer than 
Verdi) so caustically criticized as “‘just an empty name”. The vague, 
indistinct outlines have been generously no less than intelligently filled in. 
For the first time, moreover, we become intimately acquainted with 
Bizet’s wife. She ceases to be the insipid, dutiful consort of a famous 
composer—a kind of second Cécile Mendelssohn. She is, in fact, an 
extremely vital figure in her own right, and one who obviously pro- 
foundly, if indirectly, influenced her husband’s art. One should not forget 
that she was a woman capable of captivating three great artists: Bizet 
himself, Maupassant and Marcel Proust. It is true that Mrs. Curtiss, 
if somewhat tentatively, suggests that Bizet’s untimely death may have 
been partly due to her exacting demands on his time and energy, that 
he was compelled too constantly to fight on what one might term two 
fronts simultaneously. But, on the other hand, Bizet owed much to her 
and her influential family. Without the powerful support of the Halévys 
‘Carmen’ might never have been produced. Ludovic Halévy, Geneviéve’s 
cousin (at that time far more popular than Bizet), voluntarily subordin- 
ated himself to the composer and provided him (for, in this particular 
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case, Meilhac’s assistance was almost negligible) with the best libretto 
of his career. 

Yet it is not, as Mrs. Curtiss maintains, ‘‘one of the five or six perfect 
libretti” in existence. The third act is far too clumsily carpentered; for 
a while the drama comes almost completely to a standstill, and the act is 
saved only by the superb finale, one of the greatest strokes of Bizet’s 
genius. Frequently the composer, with a skill that is quite uncanny, 
revised Halévy’s rather flaccid verses, heightening their effect with the 
flair of a born dramatist. Nevertheless, it was out of sheer goodness of 
heart that the successful librettist had hastened to Bizet’s assistance, when 
the latter was practically at the end of his tether. Indeed, no operatic 
composer of comparable greatness had been fobbed off with quite such 
rudimentary and spineless libretti as those of ‘Djamileh’, ‘The Pearl 
Fishers’ and, above all, the incredibly silly ‘Fair Maid of Perth’. Bizet’s 
debt to Halévy (who also discerningly suggested the necessity of the 
rousing Toreador song in the exquisite but somewhat delicate second act 
of ‘Carmen’) was therefore considerable. The wealthy and successful 
Halévys may have grumbled about Bizet’s humble origin and bohemian 
habits; but, in the end, they helped him to the best of their ability. 

Is there, by the way, any real proof that Bizet, after the failure of 
‘Carmen’, ever received a further commission for an opera from the 
contemptuous du Locle, who had scoffed at his masterpiece? Was this 
not just one of those newspaper canards so common at the time? The fact 
that this highly improbable commission, to which neither Bizet nor 
Halévy ever referred, was first mentioned by the unreliable Gauthier- 
Villars in order to prove an absurd theory of his own, renders it doubly 
suspect. Unfortunately, this story has been frequently repeated, without 
a shred of evidence, by already too many biographers. 

One further minor criticism: in view of the importance of this work 
the bibliography is really somewhat scanty. Why is there no reference to 
Ernest Newman’s magnificent essays and articles on ‘Carmen’? Why, on 
the other hand, is Leopoldo Mastrigli’s 1888 ‘biography’ included ? It is 
scarcely more than a literal transcription of Charles Pigot’s work pub- 
lished only two years previously. But it would be churlish to end on a note 
of criticism. Mrs. Curtiss has provided us with an exceptionally well- 
documented and, indeed, invaluable study of a great composer who has 


suffered far more than most from unintelligent or deliberate misrepre- 
sentation. J.W.K. 


Ethel Smyth: a Biography. By Christopher St. John. With additional 
chapters by V. Sackville-West & Kathleen Dale. pp. 316. 
(Longmans, Green, London, 1959, 30s.) 


This official biography has come fifteen years after its subject’s death. 
Perhaps it is still too early for calm, confident judgment of her life and 
works. Miss Christopher St. John leaves critical discussion of the music 
to an appendix by Mrs. Kathleen Dale, but she does wonder whether, 
after all, ‘‘the reputation of “The Wreckers’, the Mass in D, and “The 
Prison’ may be more enduring than that of ‘Impressions That Remained’.” 
That would have been Ethel Smyth’s own wish. 
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But Miss St. John does not entirely take Ethel Smyth at her own 
valuation. She does not believe, for instance, that her sex stood in the 
way of performances of her music, and cites considerable evidence from 
Ethel Smyth’s own private papers that, given the peculiar musical 
circumstances of England, her music obtained a considerable number of 
performances and also received not unfavourable reports. Miss St. John 
also points out that there were women composers before Ethel Smyth; 
and one wonders whether Ethel Mary Smyth was ever aware of the 
existence of a composer with a name similar to hers, Alice Mary Smith 
(1839-84), who wrote choral works that had some success in nineteenth- 
century England. Moreover, her biographer shows that Ethel Smyth’s 
accounts of events of many years past do not altogether tally with what 
actually happened (see, for example, Francis Neilson’s story of ‘Der 
Wald’ in ‘My Life in Two Worlds’). 

For a composer who lived into her eighties, Ethel Smyth’s output of 
musical compositions is comparatively small. She would, no doubt, have 
been false to her own nature if she had given more time to music and less 
time to sport, travel, women’s suffrage and the pursuit of passionate 
friendships with women. But one cannot help posing the question: was 
the urge to self-expression in music sufficiently strong in her? Miss St. John 
quotes a revealing sentence from a letter Ethel Smyth wrote to Henry 
Brewster after the composition of her first opera, ‘Fantasio’. “The only 
thing I really regret is that until it is performed, I feel I can’t start on 
anything else.’ This does not suggest that she was really primarily a 
composer. 

When her first teacher, Ewing, composer of ‘Jerusalem the Golden’, 
had to stop giving her lessons, he gave her a copy of Berlioz’s book on 
orchestration. This seems to have fallen on stony ground, since some time 
later Tchaikovsky thought it necessary to advise her to study the subject. 
Ewing’s wife, the well-known writer of stories for children, did, in fact, 
speculate whether Ethel Smyth was not more likely to become an author. 

A great deal of this biography is, of course, drawn from her auto- 
biographical writings, but there is also a considerable amount of new 
material: extracts from the notes she made for a proposed further volume, 
to be entitled ‘A Fresh Start’, extracts from diaries and letters from 
Edith Somerville and Virginia Woolf, new friends she made in her old 
age. The letters and diaries of the latter are often candid, and she, too, 
hits upon the perpetual question of Ethel Smyth’s musicality. On 
6 December 1940 Mrs. Woolf wrote to her as follows: 


A rapid rash random fling, that’s what I want. Isn’t music after all a spirit like 
another ? If you can write your life, you must be able write your spirit. That’s what’s 
left out in Impressions—the music. As if I wrote my life and never said I can read. 


In ordering an intimidating mass of material, Miss St. John has, on 
the whole, done her work well. There are, however, one or two careless- 
nesses and inaccuracies. On p. 51, for instance, she tells us that Ethel 
Smyth burnt some of Brewster’s letters unopened, whereas on p. 48 she 
had said that each had kept every one of the other’s letters. If their 
correspondence is ever published in extenso, as she wished, it should prove 
a remarkable book. 
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It says much for Miss St. John’s ability to stand aside and observe I 
critically when we find her saying that Ethel Smyth’s own portraiture of 
Henry Brewster is not as satisfactory as Maurice Baring’s in “The Puppet 
Show of Memory’. Some of her dating is not altogether happy: the letter 
from Sullivan is here dated 27 September 1901; Sullivan died on 
22 November 1900. She seems to telescope events when she refers to the 
British National Opera Company as a venture of Sir Thomas Beecham’s, 
Surely the B.N.O.C. rose out of the ashes of the old Beecham company, O 
and although Beecham later occasionally conducted for it (e.g. a memor- C 
able performance of “The Mastersingers’ at Golders Green Hippodrome | a 
during the time he was campaigning for the Imperial League of Opera), [| v 
it cannot really be called his company. n 

How is Ethel Smyth’s music faring now that she is no longer here to p 
push and agitate and irritate? Of her operas, ‘The Boatswain’s Mate’ | 


appears best to be holding its ground. It periodically turns up on wireless V 
programmes, has found its way to Australia and been taken up by the [| h 
Opera School. ‘The Wreckers’ has not been performed since before the si 
war; it was certainly written on the tide of passion and contains some si 
things which have remained in my memory. A letter from Bruno Walter, v 
dated 25 December 1939, shows that a considerable impression of it il 


remained in his mind, too, after thirty years. England being the land n 
where the doctrine of opera in the original language is probably carried u 
to its farthest limits, it is amusing to reflect that “The Wreckers’ has never a 
been performed under its original title, ‘Les Naufrageurs’. The published a 
vocal score does not even contain Brewster’s French text, only German 0 
and English translations of it. 


Are we so rich in native choral works that we can afford to allow her a 
Mass to go down into oblivion? It is certainly not a faultless score, and it 
nowadays probably suggests a promise that was never to be fulfilled. n 
Nevertheless, it is worth hearing, especially its Benedictus. e 

Given Ethel Smyth’s relationship with Henry Brewster, one feels [ c 


that her setting of his philosophical dialogue, “The Prison’, should have n 
been a masterpiece, whereas it is rather a curious miscellany of Greek fi 
melodies, bugle calls, imitation of bird song and her own music, which tl 
makes use of earlier work such as a chorale prelude for organ (quite B 


effective in that form, by the way). Perhaps she took up composition of P 
‘The Prison’ too late in life, when she suffered from deafness and aural C 
distortion (Miss St. John reveals, by the way, that this began much oO 
earlier in her career than most of us had suspected; the malady seems to n 
have attacked her before the completion of “The Boatswain’s Mate’) ? Or u 
is the explanation insufficient technical accomplishment whereby to a 
realize her musical imaginings and an inability to recollect emotion in f 
tranquility? In both her literary and musical works one experiences a fi 
certain amount of buffeting, as though one were sailing on a rough sea. a 
Nevertheless, as Delius opined, Ethel Smyth had Stimmung. M 
In her old age she broadcast a talk in which she preached the doctrine 
of creative acceptance. I remember reading this in “The Listener’ during a 
the war and thinking it contrasted admirably with Bax’s wistful regret v 
in his ‘Farewell, my Youth’. She was not a general’s daughter and later it 


a Bengal Military Orphan for nothing. B. 
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Riemann Musik Lexikon. 12th Edition, ed. by Wilibald Gurlitt. Personenteil 
A-K. pp. 986. (Schott, Mainz & London, 1959, linen Mk. 86.-, 
half-calf Mk. 94.-) 


“Riemann” is with us once again—and we have long been accustomed, 
even here, outside the famous music lexicon’s own country, to say 
“Riemann’’, much as we say “Grove’’, and know what we mean. Only 
one third has so far appeared: Personalia L—Z will not be ready till next 
October, so the prospectus tells us, and the volume containing a compiete 
alphabet of technical materia is promised for May. The prices for each 
volume will remain as above for those who subscribe to the whole set 
now, but will later be raised to at least Mk. g5.- and 104.- respectively, 
possibly more if costs go up unexpectedly. We have been warned. 

For the moment the publication by instalments is, of course, incon- 
venient, and unless the technical section has to be issued before the second 
half of the personal one for some unknown practical reason, it would 
surely have been preferable to get at any rate one section completed as 
soon as possible. At the same time one looks forward to the technical part 
with a curiosity bordering on impatience, for it will of course be the most 
interesting and also the most challenging to criticism. In biographical 
matters one looks only for facts and expects them to be as accurate as 
up-to-date research can make them; articles on technical subjects demand 
all that with, in addition, interpretation that shall be interesting, clearly 
argued, informative, cognizant of the latest research and, if possible, 
original, provided that originality can be achieved without distortion. 

The volume now under notice stands up well to the former demands, 
and it is astonishingly, internationally complete. Omissions may reveal 
themselves in the course of continuous use, but so far none has done so, 
nor is there any glaring disproportion among the entries on composers, 
even as between German and foreign ones. Thus Britten gets nearly two 
columns and Egk a little less than one. Non-German musicologists are 
not quite so generously treated: Dent, who after all was internationally 
famous, is given very short shrift. The German scholar who does best is 
the present editor of the work: he has three columns to himself, while 
Besseler and Blume, for example, have a little over one each. No doubt 
Professor Gurlitt would regard as unsachlich the tradition which governed 
Grove from the first—that the editor should keep out of it, perhaps not 
only from personal modesty, but because of the danger that, knowing 
more about himself than about anybody else, he may let himself go 
unduly. It is difficult to withhold portentous facts of which one has been 
aware from the moment they emerged, as Professor Gurlitt seems to have 
found, and sometimes almost as hard to extort all the desirable details 
from others. But it will be interesting to see, when the L—Z volume 
appears, how much space is given to Riemann himself, and whether he 
will not be made to outbalance his colleagues. 

There is an impressive list of contributors, but few articles are initialled, 
and it is not easy to see the principle on which attributions are made or 
withheld: size and importance seems to be the most likely criterion, but 
it is not consistently adhered to. Professor Gurlitt has rashly decided to 
show how non-German names are pronounced and has devised a very 
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ingenious system of phonetic signs which allows for pretty well every- 
thing, even the suppressed English R. The trouble is that any such system 
is bound to break down somewhere, and that when it does, it achieves 
the very opposite of its object by fixing a wrong pronunciation in people’s 
minds where uncertainty would have been the lesser evil. Thus he gives 
Glazunow instead of Glazunow (w is all right in German transliteration), 
he shows the American instead of the English pronunciation of Berkeley 
and, worst of all, he hugs the ingrained German mistake of imagining that 
French end-syllables are accentuated: they are a matter of intonation 
and quantity, but there is no stress. French as commonly spoken by 
Germans is consistently mispronounced, and the French names in 
Riemann will be misread from cover to cover. 

There will be much more to say when the later volumes appear, and 
since it would be both unseemly and unjust to end with a niggling com- 
plaint, let it be said here and now that this twelfth edition of Riemann is 
a magnificent achievement on the part of Professor Gurlitt and the 
publishers, and so far marks a great improvement on any earlier edition. 

E. B. 


Igor Strawinsky, Zeitgeschichte im Persénlichkeitsbild: Grundlagen und Voraus- 
setzungen zur modernen Konstruktionstechnik. By Helmut Kirchmeyer. 
pp. 791. (Bosse, Regensburg, 1958, Mk. 75.00.) 


On the dust jacket the publishers announce this as the most volumin- 
ous monograph on Stravinsky and, at the same time, the longest study of 
modern music in print. Indeed, even the title is, by English standards, 
unusually explicit; freely translated it announces the work as “‘a history 
of the time by way of a portrait of the personality: foundations and 
principles of a modern technique of construction’’. 

To begin with, one would have expected a critical and up-to-date list 
of publications on Stravinsky. But although the bibliography is formidable 
(pp. 652-711), it is neither complete nor serviceable. The author informs 
us (p. 652) that only works with a bearing on the history of modern times 
have been included. But he apparently had second thoughts, for the same 
page offers a list of fifteen books on Stravinsky that are not included in his 
bibliography. However, even this special listing is woefully incomplete. 
Of the 37 publications given in Grove’s Dictionary (Vol. VIII, p. 141) 
15 are lacking, among them the symposia edited by Edwin Corle (1949) 
and Minna Ledermann (1949), as well as the book by Rollo Myers 
(1950). Periodical articles include Deems Taylor on ‘Wagner, Verdi und 
Applause’ but exclude Colin Mason on “The Rake’s Progress’. 

Of the pedantry of the book we quote only one instance. Preceding 
the first page of text is a facsimile plate reproducing Stravinsky’s famous 
conclusion to his memoirs: “‘Je ne vis dans le passé, ni dans l’avenir. Je 
suis dans le présent . . . lucididé’”’. This perfectly legible paragraph, 
available in printed editions in French and German, is then transcribed 
in French, translated into German, and adorned by the sole remark: 
**bei * muss es orthographisch richtig lucidité statt lucididé heissen’’. 

The index lists 22 compositions by Stravinsky on p. 785, but one 
searches in vain for references to “The Rake’s Progress’, ‘Orphée’, the 
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Mass or the ‘Symphony in Three Movements’. On the other hand, there 
is a sizeable, unindexed List of Works on pp. 715-65. This is useful in that 
it distinguishes between the original editions of Russischer Musikverlag 
(Berlin) and the revised publications issued by Boosey & Hawkes. 
Appended to each work is a list of publications concerning it and of 
gramophone records. The publications are not easily consulted in view of 
the necessary deciphering of the abbreviations. For instance, for the first 
work listed, the Sonata of 1903-4, the publications referred to (p. 718) are: 
Str E 29; Shf 119; Wh 17, 227; L 1, 76. By reference to p. 609 we learn 
that ‘‘L 1” means “‘Werkverzeichnis in: Musik der Zeit, H. 12”; p. 608 
informs us that “‘H” means “Heft”, and p. 696 states that the series 
‘Musik der Zeit’, edited by H. Lindlar, had as its 12th issue ‘Strawinsky 
in Amerika’ (Bonn 1955). (The present reviewer cannot find “Str E” in 
the list of abbreviations, pp. 607-10, but assumes that it stands for 
‘Stravinsky, Erinnerungen’.) In regard to gramophone listings seven 
recordings for ‘Petrushka’ are tabulated, including the short-playing 
version of Ansermet with the London Philharmonic, but omitting the 
long-playing disc where the same conductor directs the Orchestre de la 
Suisse Romande. This latter recording, available since 1959, is artistically 
of great merit and, for technological reasons, the only one available to 
most people to-day. 

To sum up, this is a long book, and it contains some useful information. 
But it is hard to use, and the gaps are surprising. F. W.S. 


César Franck inconnu. By Maurice Kunel. pp. 120. (Renaissance du Livre, 
Brussels, 1958.) 


It has long been admitted that the widely-known biography of Franck 
by Vincent d’Indy gave an extremely one-sided view of his turbulent and 
often quite frankly erotic character. This “pretty d’Indyist legend”, as 
Léon Vallas saw it, seeking to establish Franck, secluded in his organ loft 
at Sainte-Clotilde, as an uncanonized saint of music, deliberately shut our 
eyes to the very human conflicts which are evident enough in his music 
and which, in his personal life, have remained largely unknown even now. 
In his ‘La Véritable Histoire de César Franck’ (translated by Hubert Foss 
in 1951) Vallas went a long way to correcting this idealized portrait, and 
so did Maurice Kunel in his earlier work, ‘César Franck: sa vie, son 
ceuvre’, which, however, had the disadvantage of being written in an 
over-romanticized literary style. 

M. Kunel now supplements the existing information with research 
into Belgian and French newspaper files. The yield, though not great, 
offers glimpses of Franck’s early concert tours in Belgium and France 
with his brother Joseph, the violinist; of his life during the Revolution 
of 1848 and the Commune; and of a series of hitherto unsuspected 
journeys undertaken by the full-blooded youth to Orléans, where, in 
defiance of his tyrannical father, he persisted in courting his pupil, 
Félicité Desmousseaux. A mystery surrounds a juvenile Symphony in 
G minor, the manuscript of which was seen by Julien Tiersot and Pierre de 
Bréville and which was believed to have been performed at Orléans in 
1841. M. Kunel shows that no such performance could have taken place. 
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He suggests that it may have been rehearsed for a concert at Orléans in 
1849 when Franck would have been twenty-seven. The whereabouts of 
this manuscript have not been revealed. 

In a series of letters to Franck’s pupils Alice and Marthe Sanches we 
see an expansive nature, thoughtful, avuncular and deeply affectionate. 
(On the news of Alice’s forthcoming marriage: “Je vous charge d’em- 
brasser votre chére sceur tous les jours pour moi’”’.) All these documents 
form illuminating additions to the sources for a Franck biography, still 
incomplete, however, and many of them witheld, as both Vallas and 
M. Kunel have pointed out, by Robert Franck, the composer’s grandson. 
When they are disclosed we may hope to learn more concerning Franck’s 
relationship with another of his pupils, Augusta Holmes (or Holmés as 
she had it), the seductive Franco-Irish composer whose popularity as a 
public figure rivalled that of Sarah Bernhardt, whose charms were 
celebrated in a long poem by Saint-Saéns and whose fascination for 
Franck is demonstrated, according to a plausible theory of Vallas, in his 
powerfully inspired Quintet. E. L. 


Duet for three Hands. By Cyril Smith, as told by Joyce Egginton. pp. 224. 
(Angus & Robertson, London, 1958, 18s.) 


“T am one of the Yorkshire Smiths.” I have always admired this 
pianist for choosing to remain Cyril Smith. He discusses the question of 
whether a change of name would have helped him in his career. For my 
part, I doubt it. The public recognized the merit of Henry Wood and 
Thomas Beecham and paid no heed to the plainness of their names. In 
reading this book, one also admires his father and mother, the former a 
bricklayer and member of a brass band, the latter providing the push and 
ambition. Those of us who have‘doubted the worth of brass bands and 
competition festivals will do well to ponder the family background of 
Cyril Smith. 

The narrative is “as told to Joyce Egginton’. Ghosting of auto- 
biographies is no new thing, but in this particular example I think the 
practice gets in between reader and subject, and slightly falsifies his 
character. Not everything, I feel, comes direct from the heart and mind 
of Cyril Smith. The Yorkshire bluntness is admirable, but there are pages 
where things are related in the first person when they would have more 
suitably emanated from a third person. One is quite prepared to acquiesce 
in Rakhmaninov’s opinion of Cyril Smith’s playing of his third Concerto, 
but it is something that would have come more appropriately from some 
one else than the pianist himself. 

One wishes that he had dwelt longer upon points of piano teaching, 
technique and training, and one smiles at the story he relates to illustrate 
how little people in general appreciate what lies behind the outward life 
of appearances on concert platforms. After he had been playing at 
Hanley, “two men were standing on the pavement outside the hall, 
discussing my performance, and one said: ‘He plays jolly well, that chap’. 
‘So he should’, remarked his friend indignantly, ‘he’s never done a day’s 
work in his life.’ 
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The story of his illness in Russia and consequent semi-paralysis might 
have been mawkish; but we are given an interesting psychological study, 
first of his refusal to face the fact of incapacitation, and then of his 
determination to accept it and find other means of expressing himself 
on the piano. Phyllis Sellick also contributes an account of her husband’s 
illness in Russia, and here, too, I suspect the journalistic ghost has 
suggested some conventional phrases. ““Throughout Cyril’s illness the 
Russians were surprisingly good.” Isn’t “‘surprisingly’’ unnecessary and 
the kind of glib, thoughtless thing that makes international relations 
difficult? Also, remembering Richter and Gilels, I. doubt very much 
that there are no good pianos in Russia. Mr. and Mrs. Smith must have 
been very unlucky. 

There are one or two misprints that should have been corrected at 
proof stage. Sir Walter Parratt (here spelt Parrott) was never Director of 
the Royal College of Music, and I suspect the story quoted refers to 
Sir Hubert Parry, who was. In the footnote on p. 138 careless participle 
construction makes Vaughan Williams appear to be the author of this 
book. S. B. 


Proceedings of the Royal Musical Association. 84th Session, 1957-58. pp. 109. 
(Royal Musical Association, 1958, 25s.) 


Beautifully printed (by the firm that also prints this journal), the 
R.M.A. Proceedings, now edited by Dr. Frederick Sternfeld, appear 
nowadays attractively dressed in pale blue and in good stiff paper covers. 
The contents of the number recording the lectures held during the 
84th session are richly varied in accordance with the plans laid down by a 
small selection sub-committee. If there is also variety in quality, that is 
the lecturers’ responsibility. There were differences of both kinds last 
year, as usual. 

Scholarship, though normally the Association’s aim, is not invariably 
expected if a subject promises to be otherwise of interest. It was not to be 
looked for in Wulstan Atkins’s ‘Music in the Provinces: the Elgar-Atkins 
Letters’, where Sir Ivor Atkins’s son dealt reminiscently with Elgar’s and 
his father’s share in the Three Choirs Festival; and it might not have been 
forthcoming, but was, in Michael Tilmouth’s ‘Some Early London 
Concerts and Music Clubs: 1670-1720’. The most scholarly contributions 
were Kenneth Elliott’s “Scottish Song: 1500-1700’ (composition, not 
folksong, surprisingly enough) and John Stevens’s ‘Music in [English] 
Medieval Drama’ (the Miracle, Mystery and Corpus Christi plays). 
Much assiduous research had gone into Wyn K. Ford’s “The Life and 
Works of John Okeover (or Oker)’—or at any rate the life, since for those 
in whom a picturesque biography had roused a desire to know what this 
obscure man’s music was really like, and whether it warranted his 
resuscitation, there was little to be learnt. John Clapham’s “The Operas of 
Antonin Dvorak’ contained much information that was new to English 
listeners, as one had indeed expected, for Dr. Clapham is a Dvorak 
specialist who is taken seriously in Czechoslovakia. Readers of the 
Proceedings will miss much pleasant music he presented on the gramo- 
phone, but will also be spared some very ugly singing. Margaret Dean- 
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Smith’s ‘The Work of Anne Geddes Gilchrist’ worthily commemorated 
one of the most remarkable workers in English folk-music research. | 
Miss Gilchrist, who died at the age of g1 in 1954, had an almost un- [| 
believably comprehensive knowledge of tunes and, what was even more 
valuable and rare, a miraculous memory for them. E. B. 


Opera Themes and Plots. By Rudolph Fellner. pp. 354. (Calder, London, 
1958, 30s.) 

This book attempts at once too much and too little. It lists, in music 
type, the chief themes of thirty-two of the most popular operas in the 
current repertory, in such abundance that the publishers must be com- 
mended for the very reasonable price they are asking for so costly a 
production. But if it was a question of telling the plots of operas once 
again, the choice is far too restricted; on the other hand it is doubtful 
whether in the case of the older type of “number operas” any useful 
purpose is served by quoting music merely to remind the reader how this 
or that piece “goes”. Sometimes the tunes alone are shown, sometimes 
harmony is indicated, on no obviously consistent principle, and the ~ F 
recommendation that the music should not be merely looked at, but 
sung and played, is futile because the extracts are much too short for that. 

Where thematic “labels” appear, as in ‘Carmen’ or ‘Aida’ (once 
again wrongly spelt ‘Aida’), there is some point in musical quotation, 
and for works using the Leztmotiv principle they are clearly indispensable. 
Themes are given names, wherever possible, sometimes as the composer | 
or commonsense suggests, but now and again incongruously or even | 
absurdly. The theme at the opening of the second act of “Tosca’, for 
instance, which at once apprises the hearer that horrifying things are 
going to happen, is called “Dinner”, merely because at the rise of the 


curtain Scarpia is discovered at his piccola cena; and, incredibly, the tune : : 
in Act III of ‘Rosenkavalier’, where Octavian in disguise makes the [| d 
pretended Mariandl declare that she will drink no wine, is called | lk 
“Abstinence Waltz”. 

Music Makers of Today. By Percy M. Young. With line drawings by Milein 5] 
Cosman. pp. 190. (Dobson, London, 1958, 12s. 6d.) : le 

Dr. Young himself fully realizes that his title is a mishomer, for seven " 

of his eleven subjects are, like Marley, dead to begin with. He apologizes 1 
for the fact in his preface, maintaining that the title “‘is not so paradoxical ~ of 
as it seems. Every composer in this book may now be said to be accepted, ~ Ii 
for the names are not entirely unfamiliar; even if their works are not ~ N 
quite so familiar. If, for instance, you hear music by Jan4éek you regard | P 
it as ‘modern’.” This seems to me to give “modern” the meaning of | R 
“strange” and to ignore its temporal significance. However, the actual, in 
laudable aim of the book is to break down the belief that music ended se 
with, say, Brahms. al 
He has something cogent to say of Janaéek, Nielsen, Schoenberg, b 
Ravel, Falla, Barték, Stravinsky, Prokofiev, Hindemith, Copland and th 
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Walton. Nevertheless, the main impression left is that of a book written 
with too ready a pen. Many of the chapters could have been better 
ordered ; and it is often apparent that Dr. Young has not stopped to find 
the exact epithet. For myself, I find it difficult to use the adjective 
“gentle” of any of Falla’s music that I can remember. 

He presents a very fair case for Schoenberg, though in so short a space 
and in so elementary a style he cannot satisfactorily explain twelve-note 
teaching. “Schoenberg was among the Apollonians”’, he writes. This is 
surely to be blinded by Schoenberg’s theories. Can one really class as 
Apollonian such works as ‘Verklarte Nacht’, ‘Gurre-Lieder’, ‘Pelléas et 
Mélisande’, ‘Pierrot lunaire’, ‘Erwartung’ and ‘Moses and Aaron’? 
Curiously enough, of Dr. Young’s eleven, Schoenberg is the only one not 
to have written at least one work that has captured the imagination of the 
ordinary music-lover. 

This book may be slight in appearance, but Dr. Young is so provoca- 
tive that one could write a long review. I should like to discuss Prokofiev 
with him, but it would take up far too many pages. S. B. 


Piccola Biblioteca Ricordi. (Ricordi, Milan & London, 1958.): 
1. Eroi e fuorilegge nella ballata popolare americana. By Roberto Leydi. 
pp. 165. 7s. 6d. 
2. Breve storia della sinfonia. By Giovanni Mancini. pp. 119. 6s. 
3. Storia della canzone napoletana. By Vittorio Paliotti. pp. 201. 7s. 6d. 
4. Il jazz: la tradizione. By Vittorio Franchini. pp. 125. 6s. 
5. Antonio Vivaldi: il prete rosso. By Gianfrancesco Malipiero. pp. 63, 


pl. 9. 6s. 
6. La scuola nazionale russa. By Luigi Pestalozza. pp. 242. gs. 


This is a nicely produced new Italian series of reasonably priced 
paper-backs open, to judge by the first six now published, to any musical 
subject of sufficient interest. Only two of the present booklets deal ex- 
clusively with Italian subjects neither of which has so far been too 
lavishly written about. That of No. 1 is the most unexpected and that of 
No. 4 shows that a broad view is being taken of what is admissible. The 
contribution on Vivaldi is the smallest, but brings a distinguished 
specialist into the series. 

On the whole the booklets that try to cover the largest ground are the 
least successful, not unnaturally. The story of the symphony is not only 
“brief” but superficial, and it peters out lamentably where there is still 
much to tell. Present-day symphony is dismissed in six small pages, one 
of which is a superfluous introduction and one a generalizing conclusion. 
In detail this chapter deals only with Stravinsky, Shostakovich and 
Malipiero, the last obviously as an Italian rather than a true symphonist. 
Prokofiev, Pizzetti, Alfano and Casella are mentioned in passing. The 
Russian study begins properly with Glinka and Dargomizhsky, and not 
improperly ends with the “‘Five”’, for if musical nationalism in the narrowest 
sense is the author’s subject, he is justified in just alluding to Tchaikovsky 
at the end as representing a different phase; but in that case he had little 
business in bringing the Meyerbeerian and would-be Wagnerian Serov into 
the picture and none at all in dealing with Rubinstein. E .B. 
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Instructions and Tunes for the Treble Recorder, from The Modern Music Master, 
c. 1731. Facsimile Reprint, with a Note by Edgar Hunt. pp. 48, 
(Schott, London, 1958, 10s. 6d.) , 


This little book has an interest beyond its appeal as a curiosity of 
recorder literature. The ‘Modern Music Master’, from which it is taken, 
is a compendium of half a dozen do-it-yourself tutors for the voice and 
various instruments printed together and bound in one volume, though 
with separate titles and frontispieces to the several sections, which also 
have their own pagination and signatures. Two of these at least had 
previously been published separately, both by Walsh and Hare. They 
are (1) The ‘Compleat Tutor to the Hautboy’ (c. 1715) and (2) ‘The 
Rudiments. . . of the German Flute’ (c. 1729), the latter being an acknow- 
ledged translation into English of Hotteterre’s ‘Principes’ (1707). 

The present book is also interesting for its inclusion of a number of 
“favorite airs’ from Handel operas whose first performances had taken 
place during the previous ten years or so. These are printed in something 
approaching chronological order, ranging from ‘Floridante’ (1721) to 
‘Ormisda’ (1730). Most are represented by a single tune, but there are 
four each from ‘Alessandro’ and ‘Partenope’. 

The later affinities of ‘Modern Music Master’ are with the various 
editions of ‘Apollo’s Cabinet’, published between 1754 and 1757. The 
section on the recorder in this compilation is based on the earlier version, 
though only the passage dealing with ornaments is verbatim, while that 
on transposition is removed to the end of the ‘Introduction to Singing’. 
Also, ‘Apollo’s Cabinet’ takes the recorder to its accepted top note g’”, 
whereas ‘M.M.M.’ ends a tone lower on f”’. E. H. 


La Musique dans le monde: les semaines musicales de Paris, Octobre-Novembre 
1958. (‘La Revue Musicale, No. 242.) pp. 154. (Richard-Masse, 
Paris, 1958, Fr. 1,900.) 


This is a special number issued by ‘La Revue Musicale’ to place on 
record the proceedings of the “‘Semaines musicales de Paris” organized 
under the aegis of UNESCO’S International Music Council and various 
French cultural bodies in October-November 1958. There were concerts 
and discussions in which distinguished musicians and musicologists, 
orchestras and conductors from Europe, the two Americas and the Near 
and Far East took part, and performances were given of a vast amount 
of music from both the classical and contemporary repertory. The 
organization of these programmes, listed here in detail, was in the very 
capable hands of Mr. Jack Bornoff, who contributes a short article 
explaining the aims and scope of the Festival. 

Other contributors to this handsomely got-up and profusely illustrated 
volume are Virgil Thomson, writing on “Americanisms” in music, 
Nicholas Nabokov on the necessity of preserving Indian music from 
western influences, V. Fedorov (Librarian of the Paris Conservatoire) 
on music libraries and their services to musicology, Maud Karpeles on 
the International Council of Popular Music and Marcel Cuvelier on the 
‘Jeunesse Musicale” movement throughout the world. R. H. M. 
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French Piano Music: a Survey with Notes on its Performance. By Norman 
Demuth. pp. 179. (Museum Press, London, 1959, 27s. 6d.) 


It is difficult to review a book which reads like a rough draft waiting 
to be re-written, or a collection of notes jotted down for future reference. 
This is a pity, as the author is evidently familiar with a good deal of 
French piano music which is virtually unknown in this country, and is 
anxious to exhibit it in a favourable light. I am glad, for instance, to see 
that he devotes a page and some music-type illustrations to Maurice 
Emmanuel, whose importance has been seriously under-rated both in 
France and abroad until recent years; but I can only regret that he can 
find nothing more illuminating to say about this extremely gifted and 
original composer than this: “Although he was not a Franckist, his 
themes have certain characteristics which could place him in this 
category, but otherwise his approach is different.”” What is a student, or 
for that matter the ordinary reader, to make of such a statement which 
tells one precisely nothing? Unfortunately, the book abounds in such 
infelicities of expression, which moreover often seem to conceal a lack 
of awareness as to what is or is not important, or even relevant, in 
assessing values. 

Thus, for example, in a reference to a work of Couperin’s for two 
“clavecins” (he rarely uses the English word “harpsichord” the author 
remarks: ‘““The twanging resonance of the two instruments is séduisant, to 
say the least.”” Sometimes the writer’s meaning escapes one altogether, 
as in the following enigmatic sentence: “‘It may be said that this pianist 
killed Franck’s tune by kindness, but to a lesser degree this is the first 
tendency of most young Franck players—though this miscreant was by 
no means ‘young’.” Or again (with reference to Debussy’s ‘Poissons 
d’or’): “It may not have been suggested by a bowl of goldfish, but it 
reflects the darting to and fro of the occupants.” Sometimes, again, 
words are misused, as when the author remarks that “The Sonata 
(Boulez) is not impossible to play, provided that the player is in the 
fullest sympathy with the language (I will not say zstheticism [sic]) and 
understands it thoroughly”; while to be told that “Messiaen’s pianism 
sheds a novel light upon keyboard instinct’”’ leaves one wondering what 
exactly the writer has in mind. 

Obscurities or ambiguities of style, however, can sometimes be 
excused or overlooked; but a book which is no doubt intended primarily 
for students should at least be accurate in matters of fact. It is therefore 
somewhat disconcerting to read that Fauré was “a natural composer 
whose tuition consisted solely of advice given by Saint-Saéns during 
piano lessons’””—whereas, in point of fact, Fauré studied for ten years at 
the Ecole Niedermeyer, which was second only in importance at that 
time to the Schola Cantorum. It would be interesting to know, too, what 
exactly is meant by “Fauré’s chaste pianism”: the notion of chastity 
in connexion with piano-playing or composing for the piano is, to say 
the least, unexpected. 

But it is when Mr. Demuth comes to discuss the music of acknow- 
ledged masters, such as Debussy and Ravel, that his inability to illumine 
his subject is most apparent. One hardly needs to be told, for example, 
that “Debussy obtained some beautiful sounds from the piano”, or that 
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“in spite of its shortcomings, Debussy’s piano music, as such, occupies a 
niche among the great achievements of piano composition.” It is still 7 
more astonishing that in a book devoted to French piano music the 
author should find nothing whatever to say about Debussy’s ‘Douze | 
Etudes’, one of the most important and profoundly original works in the 
whole literature of the piano, to which one would expect at least a whole 
chapter to be devoted, except to remark, in passing, that “‘to play ~ 
Debussy is always a joy, even [sic] in the case of the ‘Douze Etudes’.” 
After that the reader may be excused if he feels disinclined to continue 
to the end, although the last chapter contains some examples of, and afew | 
comments on, the work of the French serialist composers. R.H.M. § 


Music in English Education: Grammar School, University and Conservatoire, © 
By Noel Long. pp. 175. (Faber, London, 1959, 21s.) t 


“There are no grounds for complacency about the present or the 
future of musical education in England.” This sums up Mr. Long’s 
valuable and ably written study, which should be read by all concerned 
with education. It is apparent from this detailed survey that the state of 
music-teaching, in the widest sense, in England is far from satisfactory. 
While most people nowadays regard a knowledge of music as part of a 
liberal education, the facilities for music-teaching in many schools are 
totally inadequate; this in turn leads to despondency and lack of purpose | 
in many music-teachers. Mr. Long has pertinent criticisms to make about [| | 
the attitude of certain headmasters towards the position of music in the 
curriculum and about the requirements of examining bodies, which often 
bear little relation to what is needed. “An appreciative understanding of 
music . . . should be the primary concern of the school, and therefore, of 
the examination syllabus, before the sixth form stage.” 

Details are given of the courses available at several universities: 
Mr. Long’s main criticism here is the general reluctance on their part to 
allow for study of twentieth-century music. He also mentions with alarm 
the general lack of supervision of students at conservatoires, which results 
in much waste of time and talent. It is to be hoped that this timely study 
will shake the complacency prevailing in certain quarters and lead to the 
“better buildings, better syllabuses and more effective higher training” / 
which are so obviously required. R. T. 


REVIEWS OF MUSIC 


Handel, Das Alexander-Fest, oder Die Macht der Musik, ed. by Konrad 
Ameln. Full Score. Halle Edition of Handel’s Works, Series I, Vol. 1. 
(Barenreiter-Verlag, Cassel & Basel, 1957, 35s.) 


This is the first choral work to appear in the new Halle Handel 
Society edition. The textual history of ‘Alexander’s Feast’, as of all 
Handel’s major works, is complex and requires patient unravelling. 
Fortunately we have many first-hand sources: Handel’s complete auto- 
graph of January 1736, the separate autographs of the duet “Let’s 
imitate” and the Italian pieces included in early performances, the 
printed word-books of at least five revivals under the composer, several 
early copies of the music (including Handel’s conducting score, now at 
Hamburg), Walsh’s authorized full score of 1738 and two complete 
organ continuo parts dating from before 1738. From this material, all 
readily available in public libraries, it is possible to determine Handel’s 
original conception, to trace the modifications he introduced at many 
later stages, to discover a great deal about his method of performance 
in such important matters as the realization of the continuo, and so to 
produce a comprehensive text. This rewarding task has never been 
attempted, least of all by the present editor. He has been content to issue 
something like a replica of Chrysander’s score, published as long ago as 
1862. This, together with the Hamburg copy and Walsh (apparently not 
in the first edition), are his main sources. There is no sign that he has ever 
looked at the autographs, the organ parts or the word-books. If we con- 
cede that he may have set to work before the Halle edition was raised to 
full critical status (though why it was planned as anything else remains 
a mystery), the result is a century out of date. 

Chrysander, though he consulted the autograph, did not print all the 
music in it, preferring as usual to rely on the conducting score regardless 
of any later manipulation. The organ parts, which are very detailed, 
including the registration for each movement, and constitute the most 
valuable surviving record of Handel’s treatment of the organ continuo, 
were not available to Chrysander; but they passed from the Aylesford 
Collection to the British Museum nearly forty years ago and are 
described in Barclay Squire’s Catalogue of the Royal Music. The new 
score reproduces the bracketed passages exactly as in Chrysander—they 
are not the cuts shown in the autograph—and ignores every other variant. 
There is no mention in the preface of the unpublished movements (three 
recitatives and an air) or the dates and names of singers and instru- 
mentalists in the autograph, or the interesting fact that Handel com- 
posed “‘Sweetly soft” for Cecilia Young in E major and transposed it 
down a tone for Strada. The editor seems unaware that Handel’s cues for 
the insertion of concertos are in the autograph as well as the Hamburg 
copy; he does not identify them, and he mentions only two, ignoring the 
C major ‘Concerto grosso’ (“the concerto in Alexander’s Feast”), no 
doubt because it is not in the Hamburg score. On the whole question of 
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the concertos, and on the three movements with words by Handel’s 
collaborator Newburgh Hamilton, his preface is scarcely more com- 
municative than Chrysander’s a century ago. 

The history of these movements—a recitative, a duet and a chorus— 
is admittedly obscure. Dr. Ameln describes the chorus as a later addition 
and finds its connection with the Ode “problematical’’. But it is later by 
a mere five days; it occurs in the original autograph, dated 19 January 
1736, and formed an integral part of the work until November 1739. The 
recitative and duet, on the other hand, appear for the first time (at quite 
a different place in the Ode) at the revival of 1751, though they may have 
been composed earlier: the detached autograph of the duet is cued to 
lead into a shortened form of the chorus. In the main autograph the place 
of these two pieces is occupied by a different recitative and an air for 
Strada, which are not cancelled but remain unpublished. There is 
. another problem in the Italian cantata ‘Cecilia volgi’ (for soprano and 
tenor) and the additional alto air “Sei del ciel”, both included in the 
Walsh 1738 score, and the former also in word-books dated 1736. Accord- 
ing to Walsh, the cantata was sung by Strada and ‘Signor Aragoni”’, the 
air by Hannibali (Annibali). It has generally been assumed that Aragoni 
was a misprint for Annibali and that the word-books belong to 1737; 
but Chrysander and Schoelcher each made several mistakes in stating 
the facts, and the matter is still not clear. 

We learn very little about all this in Dr. Ameln’s preface, which deals 
with minor matters such as the cult of St. Cecilia and the reception of the 
work in late eighteenth-century Germany (with excerpts from the 
correspondence of Goethe and Zelter), and quotes some peculiarly silly 
German criticisms of Dryden’s poem. It would have been more to the 
point to reprint Hamilton’s explanatory preface and his verse dedication 
to Handel. The statements that ‘Alexander’s Feast’ was revived “almost 
annually” from 1736 and that it was Handel’s best-known work after 
‘Messiah’ are misleading: Handel revived it in only three London seasons 
after 1739—though there were other performances, mostly in the 
provinces—and ‘Acis and Galatea’ was far more popular. 

Dr. Ameln refers more than once to the “Kritischer Bericht im 
Anhang”’. The appendix contains no such thing, and presumably it is to 
be published separately. In its absence it is not possible to make a final 
assessment of the deviations from Chrysander’s score. These involve a 
fuller bass figuring in two or three pieces, and some slight changes both 
for the better and the worse. A few of Chrysander’s errors, such as his 
““Overtura” for Handel’s ‘““Ouverture’’, omitted trills on pp. 6 and 34, 
and an omitted direction for the bassoons to double the choral basses on 
p- 90, are corrected. In the first bar of p. 35, on the other hand, the text 
follows Walsh in the (surely accidental) omission of a trill which appears 
in the autograph; and in the time-signature of “Happy, happy pair” 
(p. 8) Walsh’s unbarred C is preferred to the autograph’s barred C. In 
both cases Chrysander follows the original; the new text presupposes that 
Handel read Walsh’s proofs and read them accurately—surely a bold 
assumption. Acquaintance with the autograph would have supplied 
more dynamic marks for the duet “‘Let’s imitate” and, at the entry of the 
voice in “He sung Darius” (p. 51), a pianissimo in the bass part which 
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appears in none of the editions. There is an interesting point about the 
continuo of this air. The autograph has “senza Cembalo”, and Ameln 
specifies the organ; but both the early continuo parts show the organ as 
silent here, as we should expect in a lightly accompanied largo e piano air. 
The figuring comes from Walsh, not the autograph. But the air as first 
composed was not only more than three times as long (including a 
da capo of the 6-8 section) but much more fully scored, with divided 
bassoons and violas. Handel may have meant to suppress the keyboard 
continuo altogether, though it seems likely that the harpsichord would be 
required in the thinner final version. Another piece shortened by Handel, 
the second half of ““Revenge, Timotheus cries”, has never been printed 
in full, though the organ parts include the twelve bars cancelled in the 
autograph (presumably before 1738). 

The tempo marks in the Hamilton final chorus (pp. 147, 149), though 
shown as editorial interpolations, are in the autograph and Walsh as 
well as Chrysander. On two occasions (pp. 54, 101) Handel’s dynamic 
marks are relegated to a footnote. The preference shown throughout for 
the German text (a new translation) cannot be recommended, especially 
where (p. 7) it obscures the fact that Handel gave the tempo in English. 
The objection here is scholarly, not national: we in England have no 
right to crow complacently when the Germans fail at a job we ought to 
have done ourselves long ago. But it is permissible to heave a sigh over 
the standards of German scholarship, fallen like Darius from its high 
estate. W. D. 


Rameau, Jean-Philippe, Pieces de Clavecin, ed. by Erwin R. Jacobi. 
(Barenreiter-Verlag, Cassel; Novello, London, paper covers 
31s. 6d., cloth 37s.) 


This volume gives us, for the first time, a definitive edition of Rameau’s 
keyboard music. The editing has been remarkably well done, and the 
importance of the volume needs little stressing. Rameau’s is the only 
French keyboard music of its period which stands on a level with that of 
Couperin. Its depth and brilliance, its scope and variety, are of the 
highest order, and it carries throughout the marks of a strong musical 
personality. 

The first requirement of good editing is to make clear in the preface 
the editor’s chosen principles; and this has been done, so that the reader 
knows exactly where he stands and can be sure of what Rameau wrote. 

Most of this is self-explanatory; some of it, particularly the signs of 
ornamentation, is not. The solution adopted to meet this difficulty is a 
very satisfactory one as far as it goes: Rameau’s own signs are retained, 
and his two tables of ornaments are given in facsimile (the second, from 
the collection of 1724 and its reprint of 1731, is more important than the 
first, from that of 1706). But since these tables, though good examples 
of their kind, give only an approximation to the intended effect, some 
further explanation of the standard interpretation of such ornaments in 
Rameau’s period would have been a valuable addition. What really 
matters with these ornaments is not the particular approximation which 
Rameau provided, nor even the exact signs which he wrote into his text, 
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but the ordinary rendering which his contemporaries knew very well how 
to supply, at least for the common ornaments such as trills, mordents, 
turns and appoggiaturas. The difficulty for the modern performer is to 
get these to flow with a natural impetus and emphasis; if he can do this, 
it does not much matter whether he puts in just the ornaments written 
into Rameau’s text or not. 

The editor draws attention to the convention by which certain notes 
written equally were meant to be performed unequally. I am not sure that 
it was wise to do this in so brief a way; for the choice of which notes to 
treat unequally is subject to complications which he does not mention. 
However, he refers the reader to Eugéne Borrel’s thorough discussions of 
the subject; and if the reader follows up these references, he will learn 
what is necessary. It may be said, in the most approximate way, that the 
notes liable to unequal treatment are such as move neither very fast nor 
very slow; mainly by step and not by leap; and in shorter values than 
any other notes appearing in the piece in substantial numbers. March-like 
pieces are never given this form-of unequal treatment: it is used to 
increase expressiveness, not brilliance. 

The statement (p. xiv) “‘in the Rameau period, the designation ‘3-2’ 
for a piece in 3-8 time sufficed to indicate the correct tempo and character 
whereas nowadays this might not be understood” is unfortunately quite 
at variance with the showings of the contemporary evidence. The editor is 
therefore even better justified than he imagines in adding a modern word 
of tempo; he might have done so more frequently with advantage. 

Rameau’s prefaces are printed in full: an invaluable inclusion. There 
are other facsimiles besides the tables of ornaments, and a portrait. All 
verbal matter is given in French, German and English, which will be a 
very great convenience to many readers; and the whole is excellently 
produced. Dr. Jacobi and his publisher have done us an admirable 
service. R. D. 


Bach, Singet dem Herrn ein neues Lied, Motet for 8-part double chorus. 
Facsimile of the autograph score, ed. by Walter Gerstenberg. 
(Barenreiter-Verlag, Cassel & Basel; Novello, London, 31s. 6d.) 


A very handsome publication, of great value to those who collect 
autograph reproductions, and almost as great to those who wish to study 
masterpieces at first hand, in every way uninterfered-with. A brief 
editorial essay appended to the score serves adequately in place of editing. 
The reproduction has two small disadvantages: the inner margins are 
very narrow and the size of the book will fit no ordinary shelves. Any 
reduction of the original size, however, would have been fatal, for many 
passages are only just legible as it is. Bach was by no means the tidiest of 
calligraphists; on the other hand it is a wonderful and touching experience 
to be made almost physically aware of the speed and ease with which he 
wrote, corrections, second thoughts and all flung on to the paper with 
tremendous asusrance. 

The work, a setting of Psalm cx.irx of uncertain date, is the most 
elaborate and possibly the most famous of all Bach’s motets. He 
describes it simply as “‘Motetto a doi Cori’’. E. B. 
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A Jubilee Book of English Folk-Songs for unison voices with piano, arr. by 
Imogen Holst. (Oxford University Press, Melody edition, 2s.; piano 
edition, 6s.) 

Gardner, John, Spring, the sweet Spring (Thomas Nashe) for S.A.T.B. 
(Op. 35). (Boosey & Hawkes, London, ts.) # 

Lechner, Leonhard, Neue lustige teutsche Lieder nach Art der welschen Canzonen 
(1586-88) for S.A.T.B., ed. by Ernst Fritz Schmid. (Barenreiter, 
Cassel & Basel; Novello, London, 17s. 6d.) 

Purcell, Benedicite omnia opera for S.A.T.B. and organ, ed. by Watkins 
Shaw. (Oxford University Press, 2s. 3d.) 

Spohr, Louis, Octet, E major, for clarinet, 2 horns, violin, 2 violas, violon- 
cello and double bass (Op. 32), ed. by Franz Uhlendorff. Miniature 
score. (Barenreiter, Cassel & Basel; Novello, London, 26s. 6d.) 

Bernard, James, Sonatina for Bb clarinet and piano. (Oxford University 
Press, 8s. 6d.) 

Leighton, Kenneth, Fantasia contrappuntistica (Homage to Bach) for piano. 
(Ricordi, Milan, 5s.) 

Fricker, P. Racine, Nocturne and Scherzo for piano duet (Op. 23). (Schott, 
London) 

Savasta, Antonio, Con gli angioli (Giovanni Pascoli) for voice and piano. 
(Ricordi, Milan, 4s.) 

Scarlatti, Allesandro, 4 Cantatas for voice and piano, ed. by Giampiero 
Tintori (Italian words). (Ricordi, Milan, 15s.) 


The collection of twenty folksongs contains a mixture of well-known 
and lesser-known examples. Imogen Holst’s arrangements are always 
appropriate and fresh, and in her note she advises pianists to use their 
imagination (and musical ability?) by improvising variations on the 
written accompaniments for the different verses. John Gardner’s is yet 
another setting of Nashe’s poem, but it is an excellent one containing 
much use of canon and its consequent cross-rhythms. It is very difficult 
and a challenge to any choir. Lechner, who lived from 1550-1604, was a 
chorister under Lassus, whose works he helped to preserve by frequent 
republication. His own music does not share the originality and freshness 
of his master’s, but there are some attractive and strongly modal pieces 
in this collection of thirty strophic settings of German poems. The style 
is partly homophonic and partly imitative, and the combinations of 
voices are nicely mixed, ranging from s.s.s.A. to T.T.B.B. German vocal 
music of this period is not readily available in octavo, so this publication 
is particularly welcome. Watkins Shaw’s new edition of Purcell’s “Bene- 
dicite’ is a good, clean one, and a great improvement on the two 
previous ones. 

The new edition of Spohr’s octet sets out to be an Urtext of the work 
from the autograph, and additions have been made only where the 
editor is in no doubt as to the composer’s intentions. The many errors 
which existed in the first published parts (Steiner) and the first score 
(Eulenburg) have now been corrected. The absorbing interest in the 
work lies in the writing for horns: as the editor points out in the preface, 
Spohr took advantage of the invention of the ventil by Bliihmel and 
Stolz which came into use in the previous year (1813). The result is the 
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startling series of passages in the variations on Handel’s so-called ‘Har- 
monious Blacksmith’ which comprise the third movement. The excessive 
amount of repetition and tautology and the lack of ideas in James 
Bernard’s Sonatina is redeemed to a certain extent by the rhythmic vitality 
of the last movement (‘Danza’). Leighton’s extended piano composition 
consists of an introduction, Toccata, Chorale, Fugue I, Fugue II. Its 
twenty pages contain some extremely powerful music with an abundance 
of imagination and, as its title suggests, a wealth of invention. The 
intervals of the perfect and augmented fourth, which are stated in fanfare 
fashion at the opening, govern the melodic structure throughout and form 
the basis of the fugues. The work won the premier award at the Busoni 
Festival in 1956. The relentless ungratefulness of Fricker’s harmonic 
idiom is again present in his piano duet, which for the performers is an 
excellent exercise in rhythmic discipline. 

Savasta’s two pages of song should feel somewhat embarrassed lying 
within their colourful Ricordi covers. Around the music hangs the faded 
scent of the French Impressionists, which is not surprising when one 
discovers that it is a reprint from 1920. The editor of the four Scarlatti 
solo cantatas says in his Foreword: “It is well known that Alessandro 
Scarlatti’s vast output has come down to us in complete disorder and... 
we feel that this small contribution may help one to navigate the mare 
magnum of the ‘first Neapolitan’s’ multitudinous compositions”. They are 
lovely works, and it is a pity that the editor’s realizations of the sparsely 
figured bass have not a truer ring about them. B. W. G. R. 


Miniature Scores (Eulenburg, London—Ziirich—Stuttgart—New York): 


Beethoven, Piano Trio, G major, Op. 1 No. 2, 3s. 6d. 

Piano Trio, C minor, Op. 1 No. 3, 3s. 6d. 
Dvorak, String Quartet, Ep major, Op. 51, 3s. 6d. 
Haydn, Symphony No. 53 (‘L’Impériale’), D major, 5s. 
Mozart, Symphony (‘Paris’), D major, K. 297, 5s. 
Sammartini, Concerto for Violoncello Piccolo or Violin and Strings, 

C major, 3s. 
Sinfonia, G major, for Strings, 3s. 6d. 


There is no new music among these useful scores, so that they need be 
briefly discussed only as publications. The Dvorak and Haydn are 
beautifully engraved, the Mozart passably, the Sammartini poorly and 
the Beethoven quite horribly: it is a pity we cannot have uniformity, in © 
the right direction. The Sammartini examples, though not great music, © 
are valuable because they make an interestingly influential composer 
readily available for study; but the most commendable fact is that 
Dr. Redlich’s edition of Mozart’s “Paris” Symphony at long last shows 
the alternative slow movements—which is what they are, not ‘‘Version I” 
and “Version II’’, as they are misleadingly called. Well, a glance at the 
score, if not musico-historical knowledge, tells us at once that these are 
quite different pieces, not varied presentations of the same thing. 


E. B. 


A 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor of ‘Music & Letters’ 
Sir, 

I should like to correct, if I may, a statement occurring in Mr. Alec 
Robertson’s review of Willi Apel’s ‘Gregorian Chant’, in your January 
1959 issue. When discussing the section of the book dealing with liturgical 
matters, Mr. Robertson states that I, as adviser to Dr. Apel on this 
subject, was guilty of a major error—specifically, failure to draw the 
author’s attention to the general decree of Pius XII, ‘Maxima Redemp- 
tionis Nostrae Mysteria’ (16 November 1955), and to the new ‘Ordo 
Hebdomadae Sanctae Instauratus’ (January 1956) replacing the Roman 
Missal for the days from Palm Sunday through Holy Saturday. 

Actually, however, the absence of references to this decree and the new 
‘Ordo’ was not the result of a sin of omission on my part. The simple fact 
is that the manuscript of the book was completed early in the spring of 
1955, several months before the appearance of the decree and the ‘Ordo’. 
When the decree and ‘Ordo’ did appear they were called to Dr. Apel’s 
attention, but by that time the manuscript was already in the printer’s 
hands and the publisher was extremely reluctant to allow any changes 
to be made in it. Unfortunately, therefore, the section dealing with Holy 
Week had to remain as it was. 


Department of Music, Rosert J. Snow. 
University of Notre Dame, 
Notre Dame, Indiana, 
3 March 1959. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
Hoffnung’s Musical Chairs. By Gerard Hoffnung. pp. 64. (Putnam, London, 


58.) 

Die Kasseler Hofkapelle im 17. Jahrhundert und ihre anonymen Mustkhandschriften 
aus der Kasseler Landesbibliothek. By Christiane Engelbrecht. pp. 192. 
(Barenreiter-Verlag, Cassel & Basel; Novello, London, 1958, 21s.) 

Die Kunst des Cembalo-Spiels: nach den vorhandenen Quellen dargestellt und 
erléutert. By Eta Harich-Schneider. 2nd ed. pp. 236; musical supple- 
ment, pp. 20. (Barenreiter-Verlag, Cassel & Basel; Noveilo, London, 
1958, 42s.) 

The English translation of the same author’s smaller book, ‘The 
Harpsichord’, was reviewed in the issue for October 1958. 

Classics: Major and minor, with some other Musical Ruminations. By Eric Blom. 
pp. 212. (Dent, London, 1958, 25s.) 

The Hexachord and its Relation to the 12-Tone Row. By George Rechbug. 
pp. 40. (Presser, Bryn Mawr, Penn.; Universal Edition, London, 
1958, 17s. 6d.) 

Verdi. By Pierre Petit. (‘Solféges’ series, No. 10). pp. 189. (Editions du 
Seuil, Paris, 1958.) 
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Composers on Music: an Anthology of Composers’ Writings, ed. by Sam 
Morgenstern. pp. 584. (Faber & Faber, London, 1958, 32s. 6d.) 

Die Rethe: No. 2: Anton Webern, ed. by Herbert Eimert & Karlheinz 
Stockhausen. English Edition. pp. 100. (Presser, Bryn Mawr, Penn.; 
Universal Edition, London, Vienna, Ziirich & Mainz, 1958, 19s. 6d.) 

Georg Friedrich Handel. By Paul Nettl. pp. 155. (Merseburger, Berlin, 1958, 
Mk. 9.80) 

Guide to Modern Music on Records, ed. by Robert Simpson & Oliver Prenn, 
pp. 206. (Blond, London, 1958, 12s. 6d.) 

Richard Strauss: Thematisches Verzeichnis. By E. H. Mueller von Asow. 
Fasc. vii-viii, pp. 385-511. (Doblinger, Vienna & Wiesbaden, 1958.) 

Completion of Vol. I, up to ‘Der Rosenkavalier’, Op. 59 in- 
clusive. (See reviews in the issues for July 1955 and October 1956.) 

Poems by Eduard Morike. Translated by Norah K. Cruickshank & Gilbert F. 
Cunningham. pp. 120. (Methuen, London, 1959, 8s. 6d.) 

Conversations with Igor Stravinsky. By Igor Stravinsky & Robert Craft. 
pp. 140. (Faber & Faber, London, 1959, 21s.) 

The French edition was reviewed in the issue for April 1959. 

The Consecrated Urn. By Bernard Blackstone. pp. xv + 426. (Longmans, 
Green & Co., London, 1959, 45s.) 

Treatise on the Ornaments of Music (Giuseppe Tartini). Translated and 
edited by Sol Babitz. pp. 75-102. (Carl Fischer, New York, $1.50.) 

An offprint from the Journal of Research in Music Education, 
Vol. IV, No. 2 (1956). 

George Frideric Handel, his Personality and his Times. By Newman Flower. 
New and revised edition. pp. 399. (Cassel, London, .1959, 30s.) 

The Music Index. 1957 Annual Cumulation. pp. 705. (Information Service, 
Inc., Detroit, 1959.) 

An index of articles on music published in periodicals during the 
year 1957. 

A Compilation of the Litanies, Vespers, Hymns and Anthems, as sung in the 
Catholic Church. By John Aitken (Philadelphia, 1787). Facsimile ed. 
(Musical Americana, Philadelphia; Swift Musical Service, South 
Benfleet, 1956, 52s. 6d.) 

Music Lexicography. By James B. Coover. pp. xxviii + 126. (Bibliographical 
Center for Research, Denver, 1958.) 
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ST. 


DENT 


A collection of the more permanent essays 
by Eric Blom (1888-1959) 


Classics Major and Minor 


with some other musical ruminations 


; The following summary of contents indicates the scope of this book: Mozart, 
Figaro, Cosi fan tutte; Beethoven, Diabelli Variations; Schubert, Favourite 
Device; Dussek, Prophecies of; Field; Verdi as Musician; d’Indy’s Enigma; 
Elgar, Celebration of; A Disgraceful Career (Diminished-seventh Chord); 
The Minuet-Trio; Key Heredity; Phrase-lengths; The Happy Ending. 
Illustrated with music examples. 255. 
“Mild, reasonable tone conceals a crackling mind that sets 
duller ones into motion. Dr. Blom writes so enticingly, and 
chooses his musical quotations so temptingly.”— 
Financial Times. 
Also by Eric Blom 


Everyman’s Dictionary of Music 


A new revised edition of over 700 pages, of this standard work in Everyman’s 
| Reference Library, in which the compiler has made far-reaching corrections 
and up-to-date additions. 20s. 
OBTAINABLE AT ALL BOOKSELLERS Send for full Prospectuses of books on Music 
and Musicians to ¥. M. Dent & Sons Ltd., Bedford Street, London WC2 


Please Remember 


|Music’s Own Charity 


l The Musicians’ Benevolent Fund is the only 
Charity for musicians entirely supported by 
voluntary contributions that disburses 
thousands of pounds annually to unemployed, 
sick and aged professional musicians who are 
not members or contributors to its funds. 
Will you please help in this great work ? 


Please send a donation today to the Honorary 
Treasurer, Baroness Ravensdale. 


MUSICIANS’ 
BENEVOLENT FUND 


(FOUNDED IN MEMORY OF GERVASE ELWES) 


ST. CECILIA’S HOUSE, 7 CARLOS PLACE, LONDON, W.1 
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MONTHLY 


MUSICAL RECORD 
GOODWIN and TABB, Lid. 89th Year of Publication 


MAY—JUNE 1959 
for CONTENTS 
Notes of the Day 


BATONS and BATON CASES “The Opera of Operas’ | 

Morley and the Catholics 

MANUSCRIPT P APER Speculations By Thurston Dart 
The Russian Horn Band 

MINIATURE SCORES By Gerald Seaman 


The Roman de Fauvel and its Music 
By Gilbert Reaney 


Price lists upon request Pondering over Mozart’s Inconsistencies 
By Hans Keller 
——- Gramophone Notes New Books 
New Music Correspondence 
MUSIC HIRE Annual Subscription 7/6d. post free 
Single copies 1/- each, plus postage 
Orchestral, Vocal or Choral MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD 
Catalogue on app lication 18 Great Marlborough Street, London, W.1 


36-38 Dean Street, London, W.1 


of the best musical activities. Lift and every comfort 


convenience. Low inelusive terms for teaching. 


WIGMORE HALL STUDIO 


These splendidly appointed Studios are the recognized cea! 


36-40 WIGMORE STREET, W.1. Tel.: Welbeck 2 


*‘An ideal mirror of the best musical thought of America and of the world” 
—PERCY GRAINGER 


THE MUSICAL QUARTERLY 


Founded in 1915 by Rudolph E. Schirmer 


Long regarded as one of the world’s most distinguished musical publications, the 
pages of The Musical Quarterly are filled with both timely and historical articles 
of thought-provoking interest to the serious musical public. Special attention 
is paid to biographical and analytical studies of contemporary composers. 
Paul Henry Lang, Editor of The Musical Quarterly since 1945, is internation- 
ally known as an outstanding educator, writer and musicologist. His vast 
knowledge and sharp musical perception add much to this publication. 


OUTSTANDING FEATURES CARRIED IN EACH ISSUE: 
CURRENT CHRONICLE OF NEW MUSIC RECORD AND BOOK REVIEWS 


THE QUARTERLY BOOK LIST PORTRAITS, FACSIMILES AND HALFTONES | 


and many informative articles to improve musical knowledge. 


27s. 6d. a year—four issues 
Sole Selling Agents: 


CHAPPELL & CO., LTD., 50 New Bond Street, London, W. | 


Representatives for G. Schirmer, Inc., N. Y. 
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A new edition of 


MESSIAH 


edited by WATKINS SHAW Vocal score 8s. 6d. 


Based on the two unimpeachable autograph sources in the British 
Museum and St. Michael’s College, Tenbury Wells, every endeavour has 
been made to provide an authoritative text, and to solve the problem of 
interpreting that text according to present day understanding of eighteenth- 
century style. 


The keyboard accompaniment has been laid out for organ, but on two 
staves, and is thus equally suitable for the rehearsal pianist. 


A descriptive leaflet is available on request. 


NOVELLO AND COMPANY LIMITED 


160 WARDOUR STREET, LONDON, W.1 = 


THE HALLE EDITION OF HANDEL 


Edited by Mac Schneider and Rudolph Steglich on behalf of the 
Georg Friedrich Handel-Gesellschaft 


A descriptive folder, setting out the plan of publication of this complete series of 
Handel’s works, is available on application. The following have been published and 


are available: 

Alexander’s Feast full score: paper 353 0d BA 4001 
cloth 42s 0d 

vocal score: paper 13s 6d BA 400la 

cloth 20s 6d 

11 Sonatas for Flute and Figured Bass eed 21s 0d BA 4003 
cloth 28s0d ~ 

6 Sonatas for Violin and Figured Bass paper 14s 0d BA 4004 
cloth 21s 0d 

Keyboard Suites paper 14s 0d BA 4005 
cloth 21s 0d 

Organ Concertos, 1: (Op. 4, Nos. 1-6) full score: paper 31s 6d BA 4006 
cloth 38s 6d 


Ode for the Birthday of Queen Anne chorus score: paper 3s 3d BA 4007 
vocal score: paper 8s Od BA 4007a 


Ezio vocal score: paper 26s 6d BA 4008a 
cloth 33s 6d 
Subscription prices on application 


Sole agents for the British Commonwealth of Nations 
NOVELLO AND COMPANY LIMITED 
160 WARDOUR STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Published for Music & Letrers Lrp., at 44 Conduit Street London, W.1. Editorial Address: 33 Holywell, Oxfords 
Made and printed by Barnicorrs L1p., at The Wessex Press, Taunton, Somerset. 


The score and parts of each concerto are also available separately ; 
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